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Police Crac 


Ultimately, homeless advo- 
cates say, Mayor Bates and 
City Manager Rucker bear 
the responsibility for the 
harassment of homeless 
people by Berkeley police. 


by Terry Messman 


renewed police crackdown on 

homeless people is on the rise in 

Berkeley at the very moment 
when liberal Mayor Tom Bates 
has taken office and liberals and progres- 
sives make up a majority of the City 
Council. All across Berkeley, homeless 
people report that they are being rousted 
while sleeping, driven out of city parks, and 
threatened and cited by the police for sitting 
on public benches and sidewalks. 

This new level of police repression has 
homeless advocates increasingly con- 
cerned, and wondering why Mayer Bates 
has not taken action to halt the increasing 
harassment of Berkeley’s poorest citizens. 

Michael Diehl, a community organizer 
with BOSS (Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency), said that the stepped-up 
police sweeps began happening during ex- 
Mayor Shirley Dean’s re-election campaign 
last summer and fall. “But what we’ve seen 
is that with her loss and Tom Bates’ elec- 


Two Berkeley police officers on bike patrol investigate and cite a youth sitting on the sidewalk on Shattuck Avenue. 


tion, there hasn’t been any change in the 
police crackdowns,” he said. 

The police rousts of homeless people 
have gone on steadily and have even 
increased since Bates came into office; 
and Diehl concluded, “I have to believe 
the mayor is somehow aware of this.” 

At night, the Berkeley police roust 
homeless people for sleeping at People’s 
Park and along Telegraph Avenue, and on 
Shattuck Avenue and in the civic center 
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area. “There’s been a lot of clearing away 
of camps in West Berkeley and homeless 
people living in their vehicles,” Diehl 
said, describing a citywide pattern of 
homeless removal and relocation. 
Ultimately, homeless advocates say, 
Mayor Bates bears responsibility for the 
ongoing harassment of homeless people by 
Berkeley police. “The people have to hold 
Tom Bates’ feet to the fire around this,” 


said Osha Neumann, a lawyer who works 


$1.° 


A 


with the Suitcase Clinic and defends the 
legal rights of homeless people. 

“T_iberal Democrats do not have a great 
record around homeless issues,” Neumann 
said. “They’re sometimes worse than con- 


servatives. They’ ve got to be told, they’ve 
got to understand that the homeless peo- 
ple who live in our town are stakeholders 
just like the merchants. Their interests are 
as important and as vital as those of the 


See Police Crackdown Intensifies page 19 


Merchants Object to Berkeley Food Programs 


‘Food services are vital to 
the peace and safety of the 
homeless and the business 
area. The soup kitchens save 
the city a lot of money. We 
should be helping them, not 


getting in their way.” 
— Kriss Worthington, Berkeley City Council 


‘by A.W. Woodall 


aring a renewed crackdown by 

public health officials, open-air 

meal programs are concerned that 

new restrictions will be imposed to 

curtail the serving of free meals to the 

homeless. The homeless community wor- 

ries that renewed attempts to restrict out- 

doors food services foreshadow efforts to 
drive them out of Berkeley. 

The anxiety stems from a recent com- 
plaint by an anonymous Telegraph Avenue 
merchant about the non-enforcement of 
public health laws among outside food 
providers. The Health Department respond- 
ed to the complaint, in this case about the 
Night on the Streets Catholic Worker, 
which served soup and hot chocolate on the 
comer of Telegraph and Haste. 

The Health Department offered the 
coordinator of Night on the Streets, Cc: 


J.C. Orton and his Night on the Streets Catholic Worker van. 


Orton, a list of facilities in Berkeley he 
could use to serve food consistent with 
public health laws. No citations were 
issued to either Night on the Streets or to 
any other organization, according to Alex 
Schnieder, Director of Berkeley’s 
Environmental Health department. 

The Health Department saw their inter- 
vention as an attempt to ensure the safety 
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of food served, but the move provoked 
fear among others that Berkeley is trying 
to push the homeless out of the city. 
Along with police harassment and cita- 
tions, “it’s all part of the same trend to 
remove incentives” for the homeless to stay 
in Berkeley, said Robert Mills, longtime 
homeless activist. People on the street are 
worried that other feeding programs are 


going to be affected by the action taken 
against the Catholic Worker, he added. 

City officials acknowledged the impor- 
tance of feeding the hungry.and said they 
respect the work that homeless food 
providers do. But, said Schnieder, the City 
wants to make sure the food is “whole- 
some, properly prepared, and no one is 
getting sick.” 

Berkeley and Alameda County are under 
the California Uniform Retail Food Facility 
Law that stipulates anyone selling or giving 
away food to the general public must have a 
permit to do so, said Ron Browder, Chief of 
Environmental Protection of the Alameda 
County Health Agency. 

Homeless food providers may find it 


_hard to comply with stringent public 


health permits regulations, however. 


. Lydia Gans of Food not Bombs was 


unsure whether Berkeley even has a certi- 
fication mechanism. In San Francisco, she 
recalled, when Food Not Bombs attempt- 
ed to comply with city permit regulations, 
they found that there was no entry to the 
certification process. 

Food Not Bombs is “definitely wor- 
ried” about permit requirements to serve 
food; but the organization “definitely will 
not stop serving food” that is otherwise 
going to waste, added Gans. 

Some maintain that it was not health 
codes that bothered city officials or mer- 
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See Berkeley Merchants Object page 15 
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A Bold Plan for Affordable Housing in Uptown 


The Coalition for Workforce Housing Challenges Forest City to Support Low-Income Housing 


by Terry Messman 


bold group of Oakland housing 

activists upstaged the agenda 

at a meeting called by Forest 

City, a Cleveland-based real 

estate firm with at least $5 billion in 

assets, to discuss their proposed Uptown 

project. The activists loudly demanded 

that Forest City do more to include afford- 

able housing in its proposed 1,100-unit 

housing project in the Uptown area of 

Oakland, then unveiled an innovative plan 

to include far more affordable units for 

low-income people who will be displaced 
by the Uptown development. 

The meeting was held at Oakland’s 
Preservation Park on March 12 by Forest 
City to gain public support for their contro- 
versial Uptown project that would require a 
City subsidy estimated at $60-70 million. 
Gaining community support is crucial for 
Forest City officials and Mayor Jerry 
Brown, because they are asking for a stag- 
gering subsidy that could deplete Oakland’s 
redevelopment funds for years to come. 

Housing activists were present to chal- 
lenge Forest City to do more than put on a 
dog-and-pony show aimed at charming 
the public with alluring pictures of plush 
buildings and pretty paint jobs. Sean 
Heron, executive director of East Bay 
Housing Organizations (EBHO), said, 
“These are pretty buildings and we can 
talk about what color they’re going to be 
and the trees and all that stuff; but if we 
ignore who is going to be served, who is 
going to live in these buildings, that’s not 
acceptable.” 

Irma Poe, president of the EBHO 
board, noted that the 2000 Census shows 
that over 40 percent of Oakland residents 
earn less than 80 percent of the area media 
income. Almost none of those people can 
ever hope to afford the rents at Forest 
City’s Uptown project, even in the few 
low-income units. “So affordable housing 
is absolutely essential,” Poe said. “We 
know that supportive housing helps dis- 
abled and extremely low-income folks 
make a successful transition to self-suffi- 
ciency and independence.” 

EBHO and the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing are demanding that at 
least 25 percent of the Uptown develop- 
ment be affordable to low-income house- 
holds, and that many units be affordable 
to a range of far lower-income people 
than would be housed under Forest City’s 
plan. The advocates also demand that at 
least 30 percent of the affordable units 
have three or more bedrooms to provide 
housing for families with children. 

Jerry Brown has tried to push aside 
community concerns about the immense 
subsidy required, and grease the wheels 
for a project that would allow him to 
claim some forward motion on his oft- 
stated promises to bring in 10,000 new 
residents downtown. The mayor has 
turned a deaf ear to community demands 
for more affordable housing. 

Brown’s plan to give Forest City one 
of the largest subsidies in city history was 
pushed forward with no open bidding 
process and no Request for Proposals ever 
being issued, according to sources in 
Oakland’s Community and Economic 
Development Agency (CEDA). The 
Uptown development began as an insider 
deal with a multibillion-dollar corporate 
developer that also happens to be a big 
donor to Democratic political campaigns, 
including past donations to Mayor Brown 
and Oakland City Council members. 

Even though Forest City owns at least 
$5 billion in total assets, it has a track 
record of requiring immense subsidies 
from cities before it builds its for-profit 


A protest at City Hall of Jerry Brown’s plans to gentrify Oakland. 
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There is still time for the City Council to step up on behalf 
of Oakland’s ill-housed and unhoused citizens and join 
EBHO’s just demands that the Uptown project be at least 
25 percent affordable — and really affordable, not the shell 
game with numbers that means slightly underachieving 
yuppies are housed in the supposedly affordable units. 


housing projects. The real estate giant 
now develops and manages properties in 


more than 20 states. 
For their part, Oakland’s affordable 


housing advocates say they are ready to 
welcome the new development because it 
would create more housing and bring 
badly needed new taxes to city govern- 
ment, as long as it also responds to the 
desperate need for more affordable hous- 
ing for low-income residents facing rising 
rents and severe housing shortages. 

It is only fair to ask Forest City to 
include a greater mix of affordable hous- 
ing, Sean Heron said, since the Uptown 
project will require the loss of 34 low- 
income units at the Westerner Hotel, and 
will inevitably displace many other low- 
income people from the area. 

At the meeting held by Forest City, 
Elissa Dennis of EBHO said, “We’re here 
tonight because the City is considering 
spending $60 million or more developing 
housing in Uptown. It will be presented 
tonight with lots of pretty pictures. But 
what they’re not going to talk about 
tonight is affordable housing. We say to 
the City of Oakland, “Where’s the afford- 
able housing? Where’s the housing for the 
folks being evicted from the Westerner 
Hotel? Where’s the housing for fami- 
lies?’” 

COALITION FOR WORKFORCE HOUSING 


EBHO has helped organize the 
Coalition for Workforce Housing, a broad 
group of community organizations, labor 
unions, churches, tenants groups, afford- 
able housing agencies, homeless service 
providers, and Oakland residents. After 
months of planning, the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing created a bold new 
plan that would greatly increase the num- 
ber of affordable housing units in the 
Uptown project, and make more room for 
families and very low-income people. 

The innovative plan was unveiled at 
the Forest City meeting on March 12 by 
activists who swarmed inside and took 
over the agenda, despite the attempts by 
Susan Smart, Forest City’s project manag- 
er, to rule them out of order and prevent 


them from speaking until the tail-end of 
the meeting. The activists refused to let 
affordable housing concerns be relegated 
to the bottom of the agenda. They insisted 
on presenting their plan at the beginning 
of the meeting, and Forest City officials 
finally relented. The activists’ persistence 
made Forest City realize that the commu- 
nity will be increasingly vocal in demand- 
ing more affordable housing. 

Alex Salazar, an architect and activist 
with Just Cause Oakland, took over the 
microphone and unveiled his architectural 
plans that show how 225 units of attrac- 
tively designed low-income housing 
could be built as part of the project. 

Forest City is proposing to build 1,100 
apartments and condos in six five-story, 
wood-frame buildings and a 19-story 
high-rise in the area bounded by San 
Pablo and Telegraph and 18th and 20th 
Street, with another 400-plus units of stu- 
dent housing nearby. 

‘AFFORDABLE’ UNITS TOO COSTLY 

Although Forest City promised that 20 
percent of the units would be affordable, 
their current plans call for only 155 afford- 
able units, significantly short of 20 per- 
cent. The affordable units are affordable 
for people making 50 percent of the area’s 
median income, or $40,000 for a family of 
four. The bottom line is that virtually no 
truly low-income Oakland residents would 
be able to afford the “affordable units” 
proposed by Forest City. Also, low- 
income families would be almost entirely 


- excluded from the project since the vast 


majority of units are studios, one-bedroom 
and two-bedroom units. 

Salazar’s architectural designs would 
contain 225 affordable units, instead of 
the 155 proposed by Forest City. In addi- 
tion, the housing would be affordable to 
people making much lower incomes, and 
would include many more family-size 
apartments. Whereas Forest City’s pro- 
posal calls for no three-bedroom and no 
four bedroom-apartments, the Coalition 
for Workforce Housing’s plan includes 
63 affordable three-bedroom units and 14 
four-bedroom units. 


NONPROFITS WOULD TAKE OVER TWO 
BUILDINGS IN THE UPTOWN PROJECT 


In another bold departure from Forest 
City’s plans for Uptown, the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing proposes turning over 
two of the five-story buildings to nonprofit 
agencies to develop as affordable housing. 
Salazar explained that Forest City proposes 
sprinkling a few affordable units across the 
entire multi-block development, “which 
means that you wouldn’t be able to provide 
the kinds of social services that people in 
affordable housing need.” | 

By contrast, the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing proposes that a non- 
profit developer would construct two 
stand-alone buildings for very low- 
income tenants, and would build in on-site 
social services such as day care, counsel- 
ing, and job placement. Salazar explained, 
“Nonprofits are skilled in providing those 
kinds of services so people can be helped 
to get out of poverty and get out of the 
living situations that they’re in when 
they’re living in those kind of derelict pri- 
vate-market buildings.” 

“There is a great need for affordable 
housing for families,” Salazar said. 
Nonprofit agencies would be able to make 
that housing affordable to people with far 
lower incomes. “What we’re talking about 
is not 50 percent of median income,” he 
said. “We’re talking like 10, 20, and 30 
percent of median income. We’re talking 
about people who have been displaced or 
who are being forced out of Oakland and 
forced out of the downtown.” 

Under this proposal, Forest City would 
still be the developer of the 75 percent of 
the Uptown project consisting of market- 
rate housing units, along with the 400- 
plus units of student and faculty housing. 

Salazar said that nonprofits could build 
many more affordable units than Forest 

City. Nonprofit developers can leverage 
more funding by utilizing federal and 
state funds earmarked for affordable hous- 
ing, tax-exempt bond financing and 
affordable housing tax credits. 


See Innovative Plan for Housing page 10 


Song of the Homeless 
by Marsha Campbell 


1. 
You know that one step in the other 
marks the blisters and the baggage 
that you haul in from the shelter 

to the park on any morning 

growing colder growing hotter 

from one park to another 

to the sidewalk for a dried-out sandwich 
social life assigned to benches 
begging cigarettes _ 

and picking through the scraps. 


Chorus 
And the song that you keep hearing 
deep inside your head 

recalls the promise of a warmer life 
of friends, of lovers, and of shelter 
of shelter through the day and night. 


2 

You must get up again and wander 

if you think your feet can stand it 

to the next place you’re allowed to rest 
and gather up your consciousness 
until the dampness halts you 

and the loneliness assaults you 

and the pennies in your pocket 

echo only emptiness. 


Repeat Chorus 

And the song that you keep hearing 
deep inside your head 

recalls the promise of a warmer life 
of friends, of lovers, and of shelter 
of shelter through the day and night. 
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Taking Bigoted City Laws to Court in Santa Barbara 


“It is fundamentally a war — 
between classes, not a differ- 
ence of opinion between 
- Democrats and Republicans. 
On many of these issues, | 
ostensibly liberal people can 
be just as bad or worse than 
conservatives.” . 


— Peter Marin, activist and writer 


by Robert Norse 


len Mowrer, an attorney with 

the Committee for Social Justice 

in Santa Barbara, has won a 

court ruling that temporarily 

halts enforcement of a pair of anti-homeless 

ordinances aimed at making it impossible 

for poor residents of this affluent seaside 

city to reside in their vehicles. 

On Thursday, March 27, a Santa 

Barbara judge granted a temporary restrain- 

_ing order that precludes enforcement of two 

- ordinances that impose a two-hour limit on 

parking a recreational vehicle (RV) any- 

where in the city, and ban RV parking from. 
2 a.m. to 6 a.m. on all public streets. 

Peter Marin, founder of the Committee 

for Social Justice, said the court ruling 

_ “shows we have an argument that is com- 

pelling enough to make someone sit up 

and take notice.” On April 11, a court hear- 


ing will be held to decide if the temporary — 


injunction will be made permanent. 

Three years ago, the Committee for 
Social Justice began its push to educate 
politicians about the naked fact that afford- 

- able housing for a poor person in Santa 
Barbara is, as likely as not, a vehicle. 
“Marin struggled unsuccessfully through 
meeting after meeting to get local officials 
to set aside parking places for those living 


in vehicles. They established space for only © 


15 vehicles in a town where Homes on 
Wheels estimates 400 vehicles are occupied 
by more than 500 people. 
During that time, former Chief Public 
Defender Glen Mowrer successfully fielded 
scores of homeless cases, reversing several 
camping convictions by using the important 
“necessity” defense to argue that violating 
laws regarding dwelling in vehicles is justi- 
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Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
'| (AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 


during World War I. Today it carries on 


"| and 43 areas in the United States. 


in 1917 to provide conscientious objec- 
‘tors an opportunity to aid civilian victims _ 


programs of service, social justice, and . 
| peaceeducation in:22: foreign countries — che elp reconcile « 
. mies and to facilitate a peaceful and just 


Liberal politicians in Santa Barbara are trying to banish homeless people who live in their vehicles. 


fied to avoid the greater evil suffered when 
people go without any shelter at all. 
In response, city authorities ignored 


their own task force recommendations and 


passed two new laws criminalizing van 
dwellers. One set an iron-clad two-hour 
limit on parking a recreational vehicle 
anywhere in the city. The second banned 
all RV parking from 2 a.m. to 6 a:m. on 
all public streets and parking lots. More 


than 100 tickets have been issued under 


these laws, according to Mowrer, with 
$23 fines for each ticket. Multiple unpaid 


- fines lead to vehicle booting and subse- 


quent towaways or “home-nappings.” 

Fighting these tickets requires a 
tedious, time-consuming journey through 
an administrative process, first in the 
police department, then in front of a hear- 
ing officer appointed by the SBPD, then 
an appeal to a court, then a trial. After all 
this; it’s still not clear that the necessity 
defense can be as strongly argued, 
because the process is civil and adminis- 
trative rather than criminal. 

On March 19, Mowrer struck back by 


filing for an injunction against the two 


In 1947, the AFSC and Friends 
Service of Britain together received the 


Nobel Peace Prize.for their “silent help 


from the nameless to the nameless.” 
AFSC supports the rights of immi- 


: grants, farmworkers, and refugees. It advo- 


cates on behalf of people who are home- 
less. It has programs on Indian reserva- 


tions, in rural areas, in crowded cities, in 
prisons, and along the Mexico-U.S. border. 


AFSC seeks to address the root causes 
of poverty, injustice, and war. We are 
called to confront, nonviolently, powerful 
institutions of oppression, violence and 
injustice. Such actions may engage us in 
creative tension in the process of basic 
change. We seek to help reconcile ene- 


munities get organized. Oncé we get 


laws aimed at rolling the homeless out of 
town. Scouring law books and legal 
precedents, Mowrer came up with several 
arguments. The state vehicle code pre- 
empts the field with its requirement that 
you can’t enforce any parking limits 
(other than No Parking signs from 2 a.m. 
to 6 a.m.) unless they are universally post- 
ed, so as to provide adequate notice to 
vehicle owners. City authorities don’t 
want to post every street in the city and, 
on March 25 at a hearing, acknowledged 
as much. The city attorney indicated he 


would be trying to post appropriate - 


notices on all incoming roads. 

As for the 2 a.m.-6 a.m. “no fhome- 
less] parking” signs, Mowrer argued that 
the City cannot ban RVs, a special class 
of vehicles. An attorney general’s opinion 
held that it’s ban all vehicles or ban none. 

Additionally, the tanglewire of laws in 
Santa Barbara attacking homeless people 
violates the right to travel. When taken 
together, these laws — those against 
sleeping in vehicles, those that bar living 
in RVs outside parks, the 2 a.m.-6 a.m. 
ban, the law against parking for longer 


resolution of conflict. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
speak for themselves. We believe people 
can change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 


involved, we tend to stay: 45 years with 
farm workers in the Central Valley, 50 
years in the California prison system, 50 
years with the American Indian communi- 
ty of the Bay Area and Western Nevada, 
17 years with homeless people in the Bay 
Area, 30 years working for Middle East. 
peace with Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 


To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 
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than two hours — present an impassable 
barrier for any RV user trying to travel. 

Excoriating politicians who have 
defeated efforts to set up legal RV parking 
areas, Peter Marin said, “I’m too old to 
have hopes any longer about changing the 
minds of... bureaucrats, but it is astonish- 
ing and people should make note that this 
is a liberal council that voted 4-3 against 
the Iraqi war. It voted 5-2 in favor of 
depriving the homeless of a place to park 
their vehicles, and against any alternative 
public space for them to park. What we 
have here are clearly liberal people fuck- 
ing over the poor. Not surprising. ~ 

“It is fundamentally a war between 
classes, not a difference of opinion. 


between Democrats and Republicans. On 
many of these issues, ostensibly liberal 
people can be just as bad or worse than 
conservatives. It’s important that people 
not misunderstand who’s doing this to 
whom.” 

The Committee for Social Justice can be 
reached at (805) 560-6062. Homes on Wheels 
can be reached at (805) 963-8533. 
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I had received a call from 


the mayor’s office that 
Berkeley City Manager 
Weldon Rucker would 
order us arrested if we 
stayed to sleep another 
night at the Peace Camp. 


by Michael Diehl 


erkeley Mayor Tom Bates had 

set the date of March 19 to sleep 

outside with homeless people in 
fulfillment of his campaign 

promise. He had to cancel the sleep-out 
under the one caveat he had set, that if the 

_ war on Iraq was beginning, he had to be 
elsewhere and be available to deal with 
emergency situations that might result, 

Mayor Bates rescheduled it to April 
22, when he has promised again to take 
part in a sleep-out and the 24-hour tour, 
“Taking the Mayor Home—less.” 

_ Given President Bush’s warning on 
March 17 to Saddam Hussein and his two 
sons that they had 48 hours to leave Iraq 
or they would be forcibly removed by 
U.S. military intervention, it indeed 
seemed a fair and accurate assumption 
that war would start on the evening of 
March 19, the day of the sleep-out. 

This nullified much of the work Dan 
McMullan of the Disabled People’s . 
Outside Project and Cisco DeVries of the 
mayor’s office had done to get media 
attention to our event. A couple local tele- 
vision news programs had planned to 
cover the sleep-out, as well as most local 
newspapers. It was clear that the war was 
going to pre-empt our event. 

As had been previously decided by the 
Berkeley Homeless Union, we decided to 
go ahead with the sleep-out anyway. 

Bates did come to the Multi-Agency 
Services Center (MASC) in downtown 
Berkeley at 3:30 p.m. where the tour of 
homelessness had been planned to start. 
About 30 homeless people engaged the 
mayor in a 40-minute question-and-answer 
session. This was the first press conference 
opportunity, so reporters from the Oakland 
Tribune and the Daily Cal were present. . 


The mayor, when asked about budget cut- - 


backs, said there would be no cuts to the 
MASC program, as had been threatened. 

Mayor Bates said he wanted to present 
Berkeley as providing a more compassion- 
ate alternative to the Care Not Cash politics 
promoted by San Francisco Supervisor and 
mayoral candidate Gavin Newsom. Bates 
talked about the need to address the issue of 
homelessness regionally. - 

The mayor was also asked about storage 
units for the homeless, because the present 
storage program has been threatened: with a 
50 percent cut in the 100 units available. 
The storage facility is located near where 
Bates lives, and he said there have been 
complaints by neighbors of that program 
about homeless people defecating and uri- 


nating in their neighborhood. It appears that © 


it’s easier to blame the storage program 
than to realize that as long as there are few 
or no 24-hour public bathrooms in 
Berkeley, this problem is citywide. 

One woman asked the mayor about 
homeless service agencies who don’t seem 
to utilize government funds to help the 
homeless in an effective and humane man- 
ner. As the mayor seemed to have no 
answer, this reporter explained the process 
of going to the Homeless Commission and 
the city contract manager, and that all social 
services agencies are required to have a 
grievance procedure they’re required to 
give to any Sys who asks. With the bian- 
nual budget review process going on until 
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On the first night of the war, homeless activists set up a Peace Camp in Berkeley that drew a lot of support from passing cars. 


June, and the real prospect that budget cuts 
will occur, I explained that clients with their 
input have a lot of power, if they choose to 
use it, in determining what gets funded and 
what gets cut. 

In response to another question about 


‘finding. work for the homeless, Mayor 


Bates lauded BOSS for hiring much of its 
staff from those who come from the 
streets — pointing to myself as an exam- 
ple. He said he would encourage other 
agencies to do the same. I pointed out that 


with budget cuts, the ability for agencies 
to hire is limited, but also noted that direct 


experience from living on the Street is 
often more valuable and more accurate 
than what one might learn at school. 

From MASC at 1931 Center Street, the 
mayor and a small entourage of homeless 
people, aides, and advocates walked up to 


the “Quarter Meal” at Trinity Methodist 


Church at 2362 Bancroft. I tried to get the 
mayor to take a ticket number for the meal 
like everyone else, but the staff person 
giving them out announced, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the mayor of Berkeley!” So 
Bates was ushered in without waiting, 
actually causing those who had ticket 
numbers to have to wait longer. 

_ The mayor looked at the food but did 
not take a food tray. He did shake hands, 
get his photo taken with B.N. Duncan of 
the Telegraph Street Calendar, and did 
talk to some of the homeless legs there 
before leaving. - 

Mayor Bates did not come to the 9:00 
p-m. press conference’ at the Peace Camp 
as requested by the homeless advocates, 
but with the war on by then, neither did 
the press, with the exception of the 
Associated Press. We wanted the mayor 
to explain to the campers why he couldn’t 
sleep: out that night. 


Earlier in the evening, there was a 


heavy rain and several tents were set up to 
provide shelter. A peaceable night was 


had. by all. About 20 people slept out in 


the makeshift camp in the median in the 
middle of Adeline at the cross street of 
Russell, near the Berkeley: Bowl. 


Sgt. Greenwood came by at 5:00 p.m. - 
and talked to one of the homeless persons 


keeping an eye out for the rest of us. He 
said the median was a city park and there 
was a curfew — which was news to all of 


us, because we picked the site because it - 


was not a park. 

All city parks have a 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
curfew, which allows the Berkeley police 
to ticket the homeless sleeping there for 
trespassing. We felt that, given the anti- 
war civil disobedience planned elsewhere; 


_ the police would have their hands too full 


to be harassing the homeless. 

Five local neighbors came by to express 
their support. Many motorists, seeing our 
Peace Camp banner and anti-war signs, 
honked in support. We also received sup- 
port from Food Not Bombs and Direct 
Action Against the War activists. 

The Berkeley Homeless Union has 
been having Peace Camps since 


September 12, 2001, but this was the first . 


time we felt we had successfully linked 
the homeless. struggle and anti-war 
activism. Both movements are united in 


opposing the $100 billion the Bush 
_ Administration plans to spend on the Iraq 


war. Both oppose the escalating Pentagon 
budget and tax cuts given to the rich, 
while the problem of poverty and home- 
lessness is so acute on the home front. 

At our Peace Camps, we have had 


homeless Vietnam and Gulf War veterans 


sleeping with us. And many of us will 
march in Oakland from Mosswood Park 
to Oakland City Hall on April 5 to oppose 
the war and call for funding for the very 
real human needs at home, instead. 

On the second evening of our sleep- 
out, 20 Berkeley police officers showed 
up in force around 11:30 p.m. I had 
received a call from the mayor’s office 
that Berkeley City Manager Weldon 


- Rucker would order us arrested if we 


stayed to sleep another night. Apparently, 
the complaints they received from neigh- 
bors (complaints made to city officials, as 
usual, never to us directly) trumped the 
support we got from other neighbors. 

We decided to wait to see if we were 
being bluffed, and to find on what legal 
grounds they planned to cite us; but we 
decided to avoid arrest if we could this 
timé, to save that for a time when we had 
lawyers more readily at hand. I asked to 
talk to Sgt. Greenwood and explained to 
him that, with no signs posted and no 
indication that this median was a park, the 
park curfew laws did not apply. — 


-He then said that they would use the | 


state anti-lodging law, 647(j). I told him I 
know that law well, having been instrumen- 
tal in getting local enforcement of that state 
law changed two years ago. I explained that 
we had to receive two warnings first before 
arrests could be made. te 

Sgt. Greenwood said how about if the 
police came back in 15 minutes to give us 
thé second warning. I told him that is not 
the way it is supposed to work; and if they 


cused the anti-lodging law that way, the — 


police would effectively negate the efforts 
of hundreds of homeless people working 


in good faith with the Berkeley City 
Council to change the law. 

I said I knew he had orders from City 
Manager Rucker and that this was more 


an issue between homeless activists and 


the city manager. But for that night, we 
wanted to avoid any arrests. The police let 
us pack up our well-laden shopping carts 
and leave in another Trail of Tears for 
America’s nomadic people. 

Michael Diehl is a community organizer for 
BOSS, and can be reached at (510) 649-1167. . 


SAFETY NET 
(for Mitch Malewski who died in 
“a cold; dark doorway in Berkeley.”’) 


by Claire J. Baker 


| Question: these days what are 
Safety Nets made of: 
Spider webs strung together? 
Loosely woven cotton? 
Fantasy on the slow track? - 
Tightly knitted lies? 


One or two might hold you “for 

a while” if you choose rightly and 
hold real still, chuck the squirming. 
But you’ve got a life to live — _ 
such as it is — and safety nets, 
sadly, aren’t all that safe. 


Goodbye, good Mitch. 
Rest in peace inside 
the doorway of Heaven. » 


Berkeley Rescue 
(for David McKinney) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Today, when I learned of your 
premature death, Channel 5’s 

The Millionaire was interrupted 
for Breaking News of a teenager 
found alive near Salt Lake City 

in an abductor’s car at a stoplight. 
Rescue is sometimes possible. 


David, your “‘stoplight’’ was an 
Ashby/Hwy. 80 encampment where 
you were found burnt to ashes, 
leaving shoes, computer and 

chess set: it was Berkeley’s move, 
but Berkeley reneged. © 


David McKinney, your legacy — 

yes, you have one: your ‘80s activism ~ 
put homelessness on the sad map 

of inhumanity. 


David, may you and Mitch meet up,- 
continue to be the quality humans 
| you were, if only in memory. 
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Bush’s homeland initiatives 
are rolled out under cover of 
‘war against terrorism.’ 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ven while waging a war on Iraq, 

the Bush Administration can’t 

be accused of ignoring the 
domestic front. 

There’s a war against the poor; there’s 

a war against the unions; there’s the ongo- 

ing war against drugs, with the Bush bat- 

tle plan focused on growers, suppliers and 

users of medical’ marijuana; there’s a war 

against affirmative action; there’s a war 

against civil liberties; there’s a war 

against the environment; there’s a cam- 

paign aimed at packing the courts with 

right-wing jurists; there’s a war against 


the separation of church and state; and 


there’s a war against the Bill of Rights. 

And since world opinion could not 
stop President Bush, there is a very hot 
and bloody war against Iraq. 

The Bush Administration i is battling on 
all the following fronts at once. 

In early February, the Washington Post 
reported that the Bush Administration “has 
embarked on a far-reaching campaign to 
transform the federal government’s rela- 
tionship with the nation’s poor, seeking to 
tip control over social services to the states, 
reduce the funding of some programs, and 
require more proof that low-income people 
are eligible for public help.” 

Among the proposals being. suggested 
is an increase in rent for poor people liv- 
ing in public housing; a more exacting 
and rigid means-test for kids receiving 
free meals in schools; and a proposal to 


_ institute testing for. preschool children 
- more than one billion dollars a day. 


attending Head Start programs. 

In a report called “The Continuing 
Good News About Welfare Reform,” the 
Heritage Foundation, one-of the nation’s 
premier right-wing think tanks, hailed the 
Welfare Reform Act of 1996 as an over- 
-whelming success in: 1) reducing welfare 
dependence and increasing employment; 
(2) reducing child poverty; and (3) reduc- 
ing illegitimate births and strengthening 
marriage. | 

As lawmakers consider welfare reautho- 
rization,- Heritage scholars are recommend- 
ing that “federal work requirements should 
be strengthened to ensure that states 
require all able-bodied parents to engage in 
a supervised job search, community service 
work, or skills training asa condition of 
receiving aid”; and that “Congress must 
recognize that the most effective way to 


"reduce child poverty and increase child _ 


well-being is to increase the number of sta- 
ble, productive marriages. In the future, 
Congress must take active steps to reduce 
welfare dependence Dy rebuilding and 
strengthening marriage.” 


TAX CUTS FOR THE RICH 


Columnist EJ Dionne recently pointed 
-out that the Wail Street Journal, in trying 
to drum up support for another Bush tax 
cut which will again disproportionately 
enhance the fortunes of a privileged few, 
posited that middle-income and lower- 
_income people aren’t enthusiastic support- 
ers of tax cuts because they don’t pay 
enough taxes. The Journal editorial called 
the folks at the bottom of the wage scale 
America’s “Luckie duckies.” 

The Mew York Times recently featured 
a story about newly converted deficit 
hawks who now are embracing the ever- 
expanding deficit. The reason: Once the 

deficit reaches outrageous proportions, 
there will no longer be any impetus within 
Congress to spend on social programs, 

meaning anything other than military 

spending, which is currently eating up 


“The Mothers” by Kaethe Kollwitz. Many of the costly burdens of military spending are borne by poor women and children. 


The Bush Administration “has embarked on a far-reaching campaign to transform the federal 
government’s relationship with the nation’s poor.’ Proposals include an increase in rent for 
poor people living in public housing; a more exacting means- -test for kids receiving free meals. 
in schools; and testing for preschool children attending Head Start. 
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In early February, the administration 
continued its anti-labor thrust by adding 
more workers to the growing number of 
federal jobs that cannot be unionized, An 


. obscure governmental entity, the National 


Imagery and Mapping Agency, eliminated 
collective bargaining rights for employ- 
ees, including the more than 1,000 cur- 
rently unionized workers. This action 
comes on the heels of the new 
Transportation Security Administration’s 
(TSA) elimination of collective bargaining 
for its 60,000 employees. Domestic security 
is the new rationale for an attack on worker 
rights. New regulations allow the TSA to 
contract out jobs. And the Bush 
Administration already has plans to remove 
up to 170,000 federal employees from 
union contracts arid union protection. — 


BUSH’S FAITH-BASED INITIATIVE 
In January 2001, just days after Bush 


was handed the presidency by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, he proposed sweeping 


changes in how the government will pro- 
vide social services to the needy. Under 
the president’s faith-based initiative, wel- 
fare-to-work programs, drug treatment 
facilities, after-school care, the running of 
homeless shelters and other programs 


‘would be handled by faith-based organi- 


zations, regardless of their ability to deal 
professionally with. these problems or 
their propensity to discriminate in their 
hiring practices, particularly as it relates 
to gays and lesbians. 
Recently, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development proposed the use 
of taxpayer money for the construction, 
acquisition, or rehabilitation of houses of 
worship. Although no faith-based legisla- 
tion has thus far been enacted by 
Congress, expect that to change with the 


GOP in charge of both houses of 


Congress. Through executive orders, the 
Bush Administration has crafted changes 
in agency regulations resulting in millions 


of . dollars flowing ‘to non-regulated faith- 
based organizations. 


Bill Moyers recently reported on his 
PBS program, NOW, that the Bush 
Administration was waiting for the right 
moment — perhaps during a war with Iraq 
or in the afterglow of victory — to unveil 
the Domestic Security Enhancement Act of 
2003, a.k.a. the Patriot Act II. The draft of 
this Justice Department bill, provided to the 
Center for Public Integrity by a confidential 
government source, “outlines significant 
broadening of law enforcement powers, 
including domestic intelligence gathering, 
surveillance, and law enforcement preroga- 


tives, while decreasing public access to” 


information and judicial review authority.” 
CREATING AN AMERICAN EMPIRE 


And from the empire creation front, 
Bush appears. to be acting in accordance 
with the proponents of a greatly expanded 
U.S. military role in the Middle East. 

In September 2000, one year before 
9/11, the neoconservative Project for the 
New American Century produced a blue- 
print for American foreign policy in the 
21st century, calling the U.S. military “the 
cavalry of the new American frontier,” 
and advocating U.S. military control of 
the Gulf region. 


The document noted, “The United States 


has for decades sought to play a more per- 
manent role in Gulf regional security. 
While the unresolved conflict with Iraq pro- 
vides the immediate justification, the need 
for a substantial American force presence in 
the Gulf transcends the issue of the regime 
of Saddam Hussein.” 

In a related story in Online Journal, 
Jason Leopold reported that in 1998, 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld and 
Deputy Defense Seely Paul Wolfowitz 
participated in “a full-fledged lobbying 
campaign... to get former President Bill 
Clinton to start a war with Iraq and topple 
Saddam Hussein’s regime, claiming that 
the country posed a threat to the United 


States, according to documents obtained 
from a former Clinton aide.” 


THE NEW AMERICAN CENTURY 


Many of the signatories of this Project 
for the New American Century lobbying 
letter are now Bush Administration opera- 
tives. In addition to Rumsfeld and 
Wolfowitz, it was signed by Elliott 
Abrams, Richard L. Armitage, William J. 
Bennett, Jeffrey Bergner, John Bolton, 


Paula Dobriansky, Francis Fukuyama, 


Robert Kagan, Zalmay Khalilzad, 
William Kristol, Richard Perle, Peter W. 
Rodman, William Schneider, Jr., Vin 
Weber, R. James Woolsey and Robert B. 
Zoellick. (For the full text of the letter, see 
http://www.newamericancentury.org/iraq- 
clintonletter.htm.) 

After Clinton rejected their suggestions, 
Leopold reports that the Project people then 
wrote another letter, this time to former 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich and then- 
Senate Republican Majority Leader Trent 
Lott, saying that the United States should 
“establish and maintain a strong U.S. mili- 
tary presence in the region and be prepared 
to use that force to protect our vital interests 
in the Gulf — and, if necessary, to help 
remove Saddam from power.” 

For more on the Project for the New 
American Century’s blueprint for your 
future, check out Nicholas Lehman’s 
piece, “After Iraq: The plan to remake the 
Middle East,” in the February 17, 2003, 
sssue of The New Yorker magazine. [See 
http://www, newyorker.com/fact/con- 
tent/?030217fa_fact] 

All of the above agenda items, have 
been percolating for years in right-wing 
think tanks and public policy institutes, 


and have come to fruition with the help of 


the open-ended funding spigot of right- 
wing foundations and philanthropists. 
Bush’s ascension opened the door, 9/11 
provided the opportunity and the results 
of the 2002 elections could seal the deal. 
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Psychiatric drug corpora-— 
tions are one of the most 
profitable industries in the 
planet’s history. This indus- 
try senses the world is trou- 
bled—and they have a plan. 


by David Oaks, Director, 
MindFreedom.org 


hey look like enormous temples 
from a futuristic religion. Their 
high-tech video screens beam out 
a continuous soothing loop of 
very happy faces high above the awe-struck 
crowd. Welcome to the psychiatric drug 
industry exhibits at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association. 

The drug company displays have been 
described as cathedrals, sanctuaries or mon- 
uments; and, at the very least, they are sym- 
bols of the influence the drug industry has 
in the world of mental health today. 

The exhibit hall of the American 
Psychiatric Association (APA) is the 
global spiritual center of psychiatric drug 
corporations, one of the most profitable 
industries in the planet’s history. This 
industry senses the world is troubled — 
and they have a plan. 

When the American. Psychiatric 
Association Annual Meeting begins on 


Sunday, May 18, in San Francisco at the 


Moscone Center, one of the main contro- 
versies will be the dominating presence of 
the corporate psychiatric drug industry, 
which sends out tentacles into the APA’s 
institutes, events, programs, publications, 
research, and workshops, as well as the 
infamous exhibit hall. Increasingly, those 
tentacles are reaching out internationally. 
to developing nations. 

This domination by the psychiatric 


drug industry will be a focus of a counter- 


conference and protest by grassroots 
activists who claim the APA represents, 
“Bad science. Big money.” 
At last year’s APA Annual Meeting in 
Philadelphia, Washington Post reporter 
Shankar Vedantam discovered that, even 
before the event began, drug companies 
had pre-mailed hundreds of free phone 
cards to attendees, as well as invitations to 
museums, jazz concerts and fancy dinners. 
As attendees arrived in the host city, 


they were greeted by new billboards for — 


drug products. Each registrant, of course, 
received a bag of goodies with an insignia 
from a drug company. Outside the conven- 
tion center, even the curb signs for the 
buses shuttling many: of the 19,000 partici- 
pants to their hotels were sponsored by Eli 
Lilly and Company, makers of Prozac. 

Reporter Vedantam was astounded, 
and wrote: “In one part of the convention 
hall, companies erected 20-foot-high 
monuments to their medicines and handed 
out promotional material, candies and 
gifts. Company executives hailed passing 
physicians, imploring them to stop and 
pick up information.” 

Even some psychiatrists attending the 
event are beginning to object. Psychiatrist 
Henry Levine from Bellingham, 
Washington, was quoted as saying, “A 
line has been crossed in terms of pharma-’ 
ceutical company marketing.” He called 


the Annual Meeting, “the American 


Psychiatric BSL GlaxoSmithKline 
Convention.” 


In a nod toward the growing scandal, 


the APA now discourages companies 
from offering tickets to sports and enter- 
tainment events to participants. The APA 
is also requesting that the free meals 
bought by drug companies be more “mod- 
est” than in the past. But the influence of 
the drug industry at the APA meeting runs 


STREET SPIRIT 


Celia Brown is president of Support Coalition International 
and heads up the only psychiatric survivor human rights 
team at the United Nations — the first-and only one with offi- 
cial Non-Governmental Organization accreditation. Celia 
will speak at the May 17-18 events in San Francisco. 


far deeper than whether or not their free 


dinners are gourmet. — 

As the Washington Post pointed out last 
year, “In several dozen symposia during the 
weeklong meeting, companies paid the 
APA about $50,000 per session to control 
which scientists and papers were presented 
and to help shape the presentations.” 

Psychiatry even surpasses the corruption 
most people know about in the medical 
industry in general. Most other large med- 
ical associations do not allow blatant indus- 
try-sponsored symposia, admitted James 
Thompson, APA deputy medical director. 


DRUG COMPANY DOMINATION 


At last year’s APA meeting, some par- 
ticipants objected out loud to the drug com- 


pany dominance in a meeting highly critical - 


of APA leaders that Vedantam attended. 


“Let’s face it,” New Jersey psychiatrist 
Robert Eilers said about the drug company — 


spending at the APA, “they make the 
money back. It’s totally out of control.” 

The influence of the drug industry in 
the APA is so overwhelming that APA 
officials have had to admit there’s a prob- 
lem. “There are strings attached,” admit- 
ted Stephen Goldfinger, who was in 
charge of watching drug company spon- 
sorship at last year’s Annual Meeting. 
“When you dance with the devil, you 
can’t control all the steps.” 

An APA psychiatrist who evaluates 
research at the conference estimated that 
membership dues would more than triple 
without drug company money, saving 
each psychiatrist member about $2,000. 

As the director of the Support 
Coalition International, a nonprofit human 
rights organization that unites 100 grass- 
roots groups in the field of mental health, 
I know that many of our members choose 
to take prescribed psychiatric drugs, while 
many others do not. Members with very 
diverse belief systems are united around 
the values of choice, freedom, self-deter- 
mination and empowerment. 

When the drug industry infuses money 
into front groups like the American 
Psychiatric Association, they are buying 
more than promotion of individual prod- 
ucts. The drug companies are even buying 
more than promotion of a medical model 
of people’s emotional distress. The drug 
companies are actually purchasing domina- 
tion of that model over all other models in 


the mental health system, squeezing out all 


other alternatives, whether spiritual, nutri- 
tional, political, ecopsychology, talk thera- 
py; peer support, housing, jobs, etc. 

This is why several organizations are 
uniting to sponsor two totally free events 
while the APA is in San Francisco — a 
counter-conference and protest. The orga- 
nizers explain they are not intending to 
push any one agenda. They intend to talk 
about freedom. 
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Allphotos by TOMOLIN Judi Chamberlin testified before the President’s New 
Freedom Commission on Mental Health. Advocates are very 
concerned that President Bush’s mental health advisor, psy- 

_ chiatrist Sally Satel from the American Enterprise Institute, 
published an op ed in The New York Times calling for forced 
psychiatric Gene 


‘Loren Mosher, a San Diego psychiatrist, publicly resigned from the American 


Psychiatric Association, calling it the American Psychopharmaceutical : 
Association. He has worked for decades to show that alternatives to the mental 


health system that use no drugs and coercion can be more effective than forced 


drugging. Mosher i is speaking at the Mey 17 eon Forum in San Francisco. 


The Freedom foun & Festival is an 
Alternative Mental Health Conference, and 
will be held on Saturday, May 17, 2003, 
from noon to 7 pm at Everett Middle 
School, 450 Church Street (near the corner 
of 16th & Church) in San Francisco. 


You are invited to participate in a town 


hall forum about changing the mental 


health system. There will be many work- 
shops about alternatives to the mental 


health system and about how to win 
human rights, from national and local 
speakers. Plus there will be exhibits and 
live entertainment, including the band 
‘Land of the Blind. 

Keynote speakers include: 


¢ Robert Whitaker of Massachusetts is 


the award-winning journalist and author of 
Mad in America: Bad Science, Bad 
Medicine, and the Enduring Mistreatment 
of the Mentally Ill. This book exposes the 
early history of psychiatry, going back to a 
figure who is considered the father of the 
American Psychiatric Association, and 
whose image appears on most APA materi- 


als, Benjamin Rush. Rush openly used and - 


promoted the use of torture and terror as 
mental health treatments. ‘Whitaker’s book 
then brings us up to the present, by expos- 
ing the real statistics behind the newest psy- 
chiatric drugs, and showing that their 
recovery rate has been vastly overrated. 

« Celia Brown is an African-American 
psychiatric survivor from New York City 
who is president of Support Coalition 
International and board member of the 
National Association for Rights Protection 
& Advocacy (NARPA). Celia heads up the 
only accredited delegation of psychiatric 
survivors at the United Nations. 

« Dr. Loren Mosher is an author and 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry at UCSD 


and formes Chief of the Center for Studies 
of Schizophrenia. Dr. Mosher has devoted 
his life to championing alternatives to the 
mental health system. He is creator of The 


Soteria’ Project, a successful non-medical . 


alternative to psychiatric hospitalization 
for persons in acute crisis. 
The next day will be a peaceful 


Freedom Rally on Sunday, May 18, start- 


ing at 1 p.m. at the Moscone Center, 747 
Howard St., San Francisco. This will be 
directly in front of the opening of the 
APA Annual Meeting. 

Rally speakers will include psychiatric 
survivors Judi Chamberlin from Boston, 
Sally Zinman from Berkeley, Leah Harris 
from Washington, D.C., Katherine Hodges 
from Chicago, David Oaks from Oregon, 
and many more. Psychologist Bruce 
Levine from Ohio, the author of a book 
highly critical of psychiatry, Commonsense 
Rebellion, will also speak. 

The demand is about freedom and 
choice and unity! Stop forced psychiatric 
drugging and the expansion of forced 


treatment laws. Stop Bush Administration — 
attacks on our human and civil rights 


through the mental health system! Our 
freedom is under siege internationally, 
nationally, and in California. Stop the 
globalization of the drug companies! 
Create alternatives that value choice and 
self-determination. 

We are promoting unity with other 
movements including disability,,home- 
less, peace, youth, women, people of 
color, gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender, 
and others. These events are also bringing 
together psychiatric survivors, dissident 
mental health professionals, and family 
members who are dissatisfied with the 


See Globalization of Drug Industry page 7 
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Alameda County Homeless Count Analyzes Unmet Needs 


‘“When people are cold and 
hungry and living out of 
dumpsters, they need a 


place to 20.” nae Megan Schatz, coor- 
dinator of Continuum of Care Council 


by A.W. Woodall 


ith budget cuts to homeless _ 


services looming over 
them, nearly 200 volun- 
teers spread through the 
streets and shelters of Alameda County in 
February to conduct what may be the first 
systematic and exhaustive documentation 
of the extent and needs of homeless peo- 


ple in the East Bay. In the process, 


activists may come up with new strategies 
to end homelessness. Ae 

Prompted by a U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development man- 
date that makes funding cycles contingent 
upon regular counts, the Continuum of 
Care Council decided to “get into the 
trenches to document the number accu- 
rately,” said Megan Schatz, the coordina- 
_ tor of the project and the Council. 

Because HUD is the largest funder of 
homeless. services to Alameda County, the 
Continuum of Care Council, as the plan- 

ning body for homeless issues for all 14 
_ cities in the county, recognized an opportu- 
nity to do more than just count heads. The 
Council turned to the Urban Institute, the 


Public Health Institute, and U.C. Berkeley 


to come up. with a survey that could not 
only produce reliable numbers, but also 


generate data to help support the safety net 


_ keeping people in their homes. 
Fortified with a dependable count and 

a deeper grasp of the needs and sources of 

homelessness, activists hope to have a 


better shot at drying up the spring con-~ 


stantly carrying more people to the'streets. 


Robert Speiglman, research program 


director of the Public Health Institute, 
explained that the questions his organiza- 
tion was enlisted to design tried to capture 
_ the “thin line” between homelessness and 
having a secure dwelling. Currently ana- 


lyzing the data, he hopes to understand © 


factors such as housing costs, the sources 
and size of income, and what other needs 


Globalization of — 
_ the Drug Industry 


from page 6 


mental health system. Everyone is invited. 
_ GLOBALIZATION AND PSYCHIATRY 
As the world globalizes, there is a 
“package” of western industrialization that 
arrives at a developing nation’s doorstep. 
Part of that package is the mental health 
system, because there are huge groups of 
people who just don’t fit in the current eco- 
nomic and‘social system. The psychiatric 
system strips any political meaning from 
these crises by medicalizing them, reducing 
problems down to alleged — and to this 
date totally unproven — chemical and 
genetic imbalances. ne 
Diane Kern is a psychologist with the 
Insight Center who is a Bay Area organiz- 
er on globalization. She is one of the vol- 
unteers for organizing a May counter-con- 
- ference to the APA, because she is con- 
cerned about how the APA is “depoliticiz- 


ing” people’s thoughts and feelings, both. 


in the United States and, increasingly and 
alarmingly, in developing nations. 

Diane was inspired by the book 
Globalization from Below by Jeremy 
Brecher, Tim Costello and Brendan Smith. 
The authors explain that for social change 


the poor have to meet besides housing, 
such as medical care. The findings should 
be available sometime in the late spring. 

The results may even redefine the. mar- 
gins of homelessness. 


Instead of conducting a regular head 


count, the usual, but unreliable, method in 
the past, statistics and questionnaires were 
used to create a snapshot of the situation. 
This time the idea was to use statistical 
methods to estimate numbers, and the 
questionnaires to create a definition of 


homelessness that captures not only literal’ 
homelessness, but also the insecurity peo-- 


ple face before they land on the street. 

_ Schatz explained that the volunteers, 
from City and County staffers to service 
organizations and students, counted and 
interviewed people living on the street, in 
shelters or who have a precarious hold on 
the roof over their heads, like “sofa 


surfers.” Their basic criteria for homeless- 


ness were the likelihood of losing a 


_ dwelling in the next 30 days and not hav- 


An Alternative Mental Health Conference 


to occur, people “must feel so frustrated, so 
defeated, so lost, so futureless in the pre- 


- yailing system that they are willing to let 


go of the past and chance the future.” 
Diane explains, “These very feelings are 
now construed as indicators of depression, 
purportedly a bio-chemical imbalance that 
requires ‘adjustment’ by means of brain- 


disabling drugs. Hence, the very conditions 


which are necessary for investment in 
social change movements are neutralized 
under the guise of ‘helping.’ In my, opinion 
this is no accident.” 

The World Health Organization and the 
World Bank both have huge programs that 
take the colonialist approach of imposing 
the APA-style of psychiatry onto develop- 
ing nations where people are troubled by 


Youth feeding a baby on the sidewalk on Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 


Saturday, May 17, noon to 7 p.m. 
Everett Middle School — 
450 Church St., San Francisco 


Speakers: Bob Whitaker, Celia Brown, Loren Mosher 
ALL FREE! Town Hall forum, workshops, 
exhibits, music, entertainment 


ing a name on the lease. 

Understanding the dynamics of home- 
lessness in this way reveals the. “external 
factors of homelessness, like poverty ee 
when there’s not enough to go around,” and 
people end up without knowing where they 
will sleep that night, said Schatz. 

Regardless of how innovative, the sur- 


_ vey comes at an awkward time when cuts 


are threatening the viability of all social 
services and homeless providers are feel- 
ing especially exposed. The information 
gained from the survey may not be 


enough to protect the vulnerable. 


Although activists and providers 
acknowledge the grim situation, they also 
see the information as a weighty tool to 
pinpoint populations whose needs are 
totally unmet and offer proof of the 
importance of programs meeting docu- 
mented needs. — 

With clear insight, providers can steer 
their efforts in the right direction and 
demand funding based on hard data. 


_ war and oppression. What is especially 


ironic about spreading the western-style 
“dominator model” to the rest of the world 
is that several studies have shown that 
developing nations have historically had a 
better rate of full recovery following a 
diagnosis of “serious mental illness.” 

In Robert Whitaker’s book, Mad In 
America, he emphasizes that the World 
Health Organization has repeatedly found 
that people diagnosed with schizophrenia in 
the United States and other developed 
countries fare much worse than those diag- 
nosed schizophrenic in poor countries. In 
the poor countries, a high percentage of 
patients recover and lead active social lives. 
In the U.S. and other developed countries, 
most patients so diagnosed become trapped 


FREEDOM RALLY 
Sunday, May 18 at 1 p.m. 
Moscone Center | 
747 Howard St., San Francisco 


In front of the American Psychiatric Association Annual Meeting 


Demand Freedom & Choice! Stop forced psychiatric drug- 
ging and the expansion of forced treatment laws. Stop Bush 
Administration attacks on human and civil rights through the | 
mental health system! Stop the globalization of the drug com- 
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“We're asked constantly how many 
homeless there are in Berkeley and we 
just don’t know,” admitted Jane Micallef, 
with the City of Berkeley in Homeless 
Programs. It is extremely difficult to 
advocate for homeless needs, she said, 
without hard data. And right now, all that 
agencies have is anecdotal evidence. 

Deciding on how to allocate resources, 


however, will-be a “careful balancing ~ 


act,” as Schatz put it, trying to navigate 
between keeping people from becoming, 
homeless and caring for those who are 
already on the street. “When people are 
cold and hungry and living out of dump- 
sters, they need a place to go.” 

Whether the survey will be a key to 
ending homelessness will reveal itself 
over time. For now, it “keeps us from 
being paralyzed by this tidal wave coming 
at us,” said Schatz. “It is more important 
than ever to plan effectively and think 
strategically to direct the greatest 
resources to the most needy.” 


in the system for decades. 
If anything, developing nations should 


‘be the ones with big exhibits inside the 


APA meeting, teaching western nations 
values helpful for real recovery following 
mental and emotional crises — such as 
community, cooperation and tolerance of 
diverse beliefs and behavior. 


For more information on May events, 
watch the website www.MindFreedom.org for 
updates, or e-mail to office @mindfreedom.org. 

Organizers are matching up those who need 
housing with those who have free housing, for 
out-of-town visitors. If you have a couch, 
spare bedroom, etc. in the Roy Area — or are 
arriving from out of town aud need housing — 
please contact julaville @earthlink.net. Julia 
will also help link up rides for carpooling. 


Gee 4, 
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Homeless Youth Win Case Charging Police Misconduct 


by Terry Messman 


wo homeless youth who filed a 
complaint with the Berkeley 
Police Review Commission 
charging that they were illegally 


searched by Police Officer Kevin Mah on — 


Telegraph Avenue have won their case. 

The Police Review Commission (PRC) 
sustained the complaint brought by Bradley 
Glore and Corey Yates and ruled that the 
illegal:search was a case of officer miscon- 
duct. The ruling will now be on the offi- 
cer’s record as a sustained complaint. 

Osha Neumann, who works with the 
Suitcase Clinic to defend the legal rights 
of homeless people, supervised a Boalt 
Hall law student, Sarah Barnes, who 
brought the case before the PRC. 

Neumann said, “This is to my knowl- 
edge the first time the street youth have 
fought back in this way and have brought 
a complaint against one of the police offi- 
cers who was harassing them; because, 
generally, they’re afraid of being retaliat- 
ed against. But Brad and Corey really 
stuck with it. It was very inspiring for kids 
_ in the street, and I hope it sets an example 
of what can be done.” 7 

Sarah Barnes, a ‘second- -year law stu- 


dent at ‘Boalt Hall Law. School, said that 
Officer Mah has had several charges 
brought against him before at the PRC.. 
Many homeless’ youth at the Suitcase” 


Clinic: have ' ‘complained’ against Mah, she 
said, but they were afraid of repercussions 
if they filed a formal complaint. 

“But Bradley and Corey really wanted to 
do this so that wouldn’t happen to other 
_ kids in the future,” Barnes said: “So we 
filed a complaint at the PRC, and four of 
our allegations were sustained unanimously 
by the three-person commission.” 

The charges sustained against Mah 
were conducting an illegal search, illegal 
arrest, and a threat against Bradley, and ‘an 
illegal search of Corey’s bag. . 

Barnes said she chose to work with 
homeless youth at the Suitcase Clinic in 
part “because it’s such a stigmatized pop- 
ulation.” Her experience there enabled her 
to see the full extent of police misconduct 


Sarah Barnes (left) and Osha Neumann worked at the Suitcase Clinic to 
successfully defend homeless youth illegally searched on Telegraph Ave. 
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“This is to my knowledge the first time the street youth 
have fought back in this way and have brought a complaint 


against one of the police officers who was harassing 


them... It was very inspiring for kids in the street, and I - 
ie it sets an am of what c can be done.” — — Osha Neumann’ 


aeue Asien cu oe 
“T think that police misconduct happens 


“all the time,”Barnes said; “but* especially ie 
with homeless people and swith’ honteless 


youth, they’re just such an easy target. The 
police just assume that these kids are bad, 


that they’re criminals, that they have drugs _. 
~ blocking the sidewalk, because they know 


on them or weapons. You just can’t stereo- 
type a whole group of people like that. We 
heard these ite all the time. at the 
youth clinic.” 
Barnes said that complaints of illegal 
searches and trespassing tickets were the 


most common things she helped to give 
legal information on at the youth clinic. 


She explained that “trespassing tickets are 
given when an officer wakes them up 
when they’re sleeping and gives them a 
ticket when they’re sleeping — which is a 
human need. We would fight those tres- 
passing tickets and often we would win.” 


BE ie 


‘The illegal i Ae Bradley G Glore and 


Corey Yates évidently was triggered by a 


said. “And they say that they were just sit- 


‘ting on the sidewalk, and that they were sit-- 


ting far enough back so that they weren’t 


that that’s not allowed.” 
At that point, Officer Mah and Jones 
approached the youth. Neumann said, 


. “Officer Mah and Jones for the Berkeley ° 


police basically act as agents of certain of 
the ‘merchants up on Telegraph Avenue 
who blame the slackness in their business 


— not on the fact that this economy is 


going to hell because of what’s happening 
in Washington, or on the high rents — but 
on the homeless people.” 


Officer Yah came up to Corey and Brad, - 


and instead of just asking them to stop pan- 


- of just complai 


handling, he accused Brad of handing 
something to another person. But just hand- 


ing someone something is not probable — 


cause to search, Barnes explained, because 
it could be anything. 

“Officer Mah immediately reached into 
Bradley’s pocket, which is totally illegal 
unless you have the person’s consent, and 
the whole time Bradley was saying, ‘you 
can’t do this,’ because Bradley knows 
what his rights are regarding search law. 
The search was totally unconstitutional.” 

Mah found some marijuana in the 


‘youth’s pocket, arrested Brad for that, and 


took him to jail. “But an arrest based on 
an illegal search is also illegal,” Barnes 
said. The Berkeley district attorney never 
pressed charges because the DA undoubt- 
edly realized the contraband was seized 
illegally and would be suppressed if it 
came to trial, according to Barnes. 5 


“After he arrested Bradley, he decided | 


that he was going to search everyone there, 
and that’s illegal too,” Barnes said. “When 
you arrest. someone, it doesn’t give you-a 
right to search everyone in the area. You 


say absolutely..no right to do that. You 


can’t search a whole group of people 
because you: ‘arrested one of them. And after 


“ another officer. had. checked her ID and 
~ © given her permission to leave, Kevin Mah - | 
_ grabbed Corey’s bag out: ef her hands and 


‘merchant on Telegraph complaining” about) eS atred tirana 1G ond ats Wezel 


: panhandlers. “Panhandling is legal,” Barnes — 


Barnes said Bradley and Corey showed 
the resolve and willingness to stand up not 


only for their own rights, but for the rights 


of many homeless people who are rou- 


-tinely harassed by police. 
“Bradley and Corey were really smart 

and really articulate, so that was another ~ 

thing in our favor,” she said. “We were 


always trying to convince the homeless 
youth to file a formal complaint, instead 


deal with the hassle. But with Bradley and 
Corey, it was really obvious that the offi- 


cer violated their rights. They were will- 


ing to file the complaint so hopefully it 
won’t happen to their friends or other 
homeless kids.” 


1g to us. But a lot were. | 
afraid of repercussions, or not wanting to — 


La Note Restaurant Strikes a Grace Note for Homeless Women 


by Lydia Gans 


imple acts of kindness sometimes can give a 
deeply needed sense of hope and acceptance to 


homeless people who often feel shunned and 


neglected by mainstream society, especially in 

these days of compassion fatigue. Recently, in Berkeley, 
‘one simple act of generosity and sharing by the gourmet 
‘ restaurant La Note struck a grace note in the lives of sev- 
eral homeless women who were invited in for a sumptu- 
ous meal and treated as honored guests. : 
The restaurant staff all volunteered their time and energy 

to create a lovely evening out for women who usually must 
eat in meal lines. The menu listed the “dinner in honor of 
our special guests,” describing the courses in French with 
English translations. It was a delicious dinner, beautifully 


presented, at the charming French restaurant La Note at 


_ 2377 Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley. The dessert was a 
scrumptious cake oa by Masse’s Bakery at 1469 
Shattuck Avenue. 

The “special guests” were the women staying at the 
Berkeley women’s shelter nearby on Dwight Way, invited 
by the restaurant owner, Dorothée. Mitrani-Bell. “I know 
there are a lot of women struggling out there... Sure, I give 
a lot of donations but I wanted to do something personal.” 

When she got the idea of contacting the shelter, she 
found that “it wasn’t that hard to make it happen.” 
Meghan Riley, program coordinator at the shelter; agreed 
that everything just fell into place and the evening was,a 
huge success. 

Dorothée arranged a special table for the children and 
provided a supply of art materials for them. Some days 
later, there was still glitter all over the place, a pleasant 
reminder of the occasion. 

The restaurant staff all volunteered their services, and 
though they might have had some misgivings before- 


La Note Restaurant gave a sumptuous dinner for homeless women from the Women’s Shelter. 


hand, Dorothée reported that they said afterwards that 
“this is the best bunch of people we’ve served in a long 
time.” 

Meghan declared that “the talking and the laughter” 


among the clients and the restaurant staff “will forever be 


embedded in my memory.” 

Meghan told of how pleased the women were. “I think 
they felt really special that night, like somebody appreci- 
ated them and recognized the stress and tension that they 
are under as homeless women,” she said. 
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Dorothée commented, “These women have a very dif- 
ficult life... And I was just stunned at how unbelievably 
courteous and gracious and appreciative they are.” 

Dorothée now plans to do something like this every 
year. For her and her staff, it was a rewarding and satisfy- 


ing experience. From the point of view of the shelter 


staff, it was not only a wonderful experience for the 
clients, but also a chance to educate other people about 
homelessness. 

Let’s hope the idea ne on. 


de 


STREET SPIRIT 


by Jim Hightower. 


| ush Inc. is now so pumped up on 
its own hubris that Bush, Cheney & Co. no 
longer care about how things look, that 


interest, public opinion be damned? But it 
is happening. What I’m seeing is not a hal- 
lucination — it’s Halliburton. , 

Yes, Dick’s old company! You might 
recall that Cheney had been head of the 


against Saddam Hussein. In that job, he 
oversaw the destruction of much of Iraq’s 
infrastructure, including in its oil fields. 
After Bush the Elder lost his re-election 
bid, Cheney parachuted safely to 
Halliburton, Inc., the huge oilfield and 
military construction giant. As CEO, he 
tripled the amount of government money 
flowing into Halliburton, and he even got 
Iraqi contracts to repair some of the dam- 
age that he helped cause to the oilfields. 
Then came George W, and Uncle 
Dick signed on as the Veep for Bush 
Inc., accepting a payout of some $40 
million from Halliburton — sort of a 
sweet goodbye kiss. Inside the White 


Bush, Cheney, War, and Oil 
Believe it or not, Bush Inc. shamelessly awarded 


| the first pile of Iraqi reconstruction money to 
Dick Cheney’s old company — Halliburton. 


im J hallucinating, or is it ang | 
_ happening? Is it possible that 


they can engage in blatant conflicts of 
In fact, we’ve already awarded the first 


‘Bush Inc: shamelessly awarded the first 
~ pile of Iraqi reconstruction money to [ 


- Dick’s old company. 


Pentagon during Bush ‘the First’s war 


Photographic illustrations by Tiffany Sankary 


House, Cheney ' was an early and Pelee 
proponent of whomping ol’ Saddam 
some more, including the use of heavy 
bombing to destroy this hapless coun- 
try’s infrastructure once again. 


Not to worry, though, say the Bushites | 
‘to the Iraqi people, for we’re going to. 


spend billions to repair your oilfields, 
schools, hospitals, roads, and other basics. 


contract for rebuilding Iraq’s oil fields. 
Guess, who got it? Yes! Believe it or not, 


It’s not a hallucination — it’s 
Halliburton. The Pentagon refuses to dis- 
close how much of our tax money 
Halliburton is getting; and it won’t say 
how Halliburton was chosen, asserting 
that such information is classified. 

In Bush Inc., you never really leave 
CorporateWorld, you just find new nee 
to serve. 


Jim Hightower is a speaker and author. To 
order his books or schedule him for a speech, 
visit www.jimhightower.com. To subscribe to 
his monthly newsletter, the Hightower 
Lowdown, call toll-free 1-866-271-4900. 


Corporate Theft of Our Water 


by Jim Hightower | 


n old English nursery rhyme goes: 
“They hang the man and flog the 


woman/ That steal the goose from" 


off the. common/ But let the greater villain 
loose/ That steals the common from the 
goose.” It’s receiving remarkably little 
media attention, but the corporate villains 
are. loose, stealing the commons from you 
1OW. they’. re trying to plun- 
der the most essential public resource we 
have: Our water. 

There’s an ignoble, global water grab 
under way. In our country and throughout 
the world, a handful of conglomerates are 
moving rapidly to turn this necessity of 
life into just another commodity for 
traders and speculators — a private play- 
thing for personal profiteering. 

And if you’re xenophobic, get ready to 
have your brain explode: The Big Three 
water grabbers are foreigners! Mon dieux, 
bubba, two are French conglomerates and 
the other is German, and they’ve already 
grabbed the water systems of Houston, 
Indianapolis, Lexington, Jersey City, 


Milwaukee, Washington, D.C., and 
dozens of other cities. Sas, 

While the promise of water privatiza- 
tion has been golden, the delivery has 
been leaden. In city after city that has suc- 
cumbed to the corporate promises, locals 
have seen their monthly bills skyrocket, 
service sink, water quality stink, and 
democratic control evaporate. 

As a result, water wars have broken out 


all across America as folks are organizing, - 


petitioning, and holding referendums to 
stop the corporate heist of their water sup- 
ply. And Atlanta, J acksonville, and other 
places that had previously privatized, have 
gotten so fed up with the result that 
they’ve dumped the corporate hustlers and 
taken back public control of their water. 

But, beware, for the corporations are 
trying to get Congress to force your city to 
consider privatizing your water supply, or 
be denied federal funding for water 
improvements. Don’t let them steal this 
most precious part of our commons. 

To fight the water profiteers call Public 
Citizen: (202) 546-4996. 


Let’s Raise the Pay of CEOs 


by Jim Hightower 


s there no up tick in the economy to 
[ne us cheer? Wages are stagnant, 
jobs are down, stock prices are in the 
ditch, corporate profits are sliding. But, 
wait, here it is, just when you thought 
nothing was on the rise, here’s an eco- 
nomic indicator soaring up, up, and 
awaaaaayyy: It’s the pay of CEOs! 

Even if a company’s stock plummets, its 
workers are fired, and its accountants are 
under federal investigation for cooking the 
books and looting the pension fund — the 
boss hog is still wallowing in the big bucks, 
now taking an average of more than $11 
million a year in personal pay. 

Well, the bosses oink, we deserve it — 
besides, we’re just being paid what the 
market will bear. It’s how capitalism 
works, so get over it. 

But hold it right there, bucko. Doesn’t 
capitalism now operate in a global market? 
Haven't you been telling us that you don’t 
have to pay fair wages to American work- 


_ ers, because you can roam the global labor 


market and get workers for, say, 13 cents an 


hour in China — or even import skilled © 


software engineers from, say, India to work 


fora third of the pay of U.S. workers? 


- Yes, you have. So here’ s my plan: 


Let’ s ees CEOs! We can ee them a 


Bush & Co. Have Come Washed 


by Jim Hightower 


Bushites are insane. From George W. 


I: s time to say the obvious: The 
Bush on down, their behavior toward 


the world, toward our basic liberties, and 


toward the real needs of America, is delu- 
sional . and maniacal. 
Start with George’s war. He’ s lost in a 


fantasy’ of Messianic Mission’ and no reality 


can penetrate it. Forget what liberals, 
Democrats, and millions of peace protesters 
say — people in his own party and the 
wiser heads from his father’s presidency 
also think the boy has slipped into the 
weird. Bush doesn’t merely think he’s right; 
he thinks he’s righteous and that only God 
and he see the righteousness of his war 
wrath. He’s not thinking victory — he’s 
thinking Mt. Rushmore... or higher! 

His delusions of grandeur are fueled by 
the likes of Donnie Rumsfeld and Paul 
“Howling” Wolfowitz at the Pentagon. 
These two are bull-goose loopy, driven to 
their “world domination doctrine” by an 
unbalanced and toxic load of bile and 
testosterone. Watch them on TV: they reek 


whole lot cheaper from abroad — and get 
good ones, too. Did you know that the top 
bosses of major corporations in Europe, 
Japan, Latin America and elsewhere are 
delighted to do CEO work for only a mil- 
lion or two a year? 

American corporate bosses now are 
hauling away about 500 times the pay of a 
typical worker in their corporations —not 
exactly a plus for company morale. But 
the ethic in other countries is much more 
fair — bosses in Mexico, for example, are 
paid only 45 times what the typical work- 
er makes, in England it’s 25 times, and in 


Japan it’s 10 times. 
_ So come on, you boards of cireciors : 


start thinking out of the box and applying a 
little global competition to the executive 
suite. Isn’t that how capitalism works? 


of hubris. It pours out of their pores like 
they’re soaked sponges, unable to contain 
the unnatural surge of hubris from within. 
And how sick is John Ashcroft? When 
he holds his press conferences to 
announce that he’s throttled yet another of 
our essential democratic freedoms in the 


name of “securing freedom,” his face glis- 
tens like he’s experiencing some combina- 


‘tion of religious rapture and sien 


release. It’s creepy. 

Likewise, the Bushites’ economic poli- 
cies are further out than Pluto, having long 
passed the reality layer. They’re loading 
up future generations with trillions of dol- 
lars in deficits while they shovel ever 
more money to the rich and into the war 
machine, at a time when we’re in the 
longest continuous stretch of job decline 
since World War Il. 

It’s time for America’s true conserva- 
tives to step forward and make an inter- 
vention, for the Bushites are rabidly build- 
ing empire and autocracy in the name of 
“conservatism.” These people need pro- 
fessional help. 


a) ee 
The Anti-Labor Labor Secretary 


by Jim Hightower 


cE me for another “Gooberhead 
Award” presented periodically to 
people in the news who’ve got their 
tongues running 100 miles an hour... but 
forgot to put their brains in gear. Today’s 
Goober is our secretary of labor, Elaine 
Chao. She has.a difficult job since she’s the 
labor secretary for the most. gitclabor presi- 
dent of modern ti : 
- » The Bushites have Killed ae to help 
prevent the debilitating repetitive-motion 
injuries that millions of working 
Americans suffer on the job. 

« They’ve denied the employees of the 
new homeland security department the 
right to form a union. 

« Now they’re trying to rig the rules so 
millions of hard-working Americans can 
be cheated out of overtime pay. 

You’d think a labor secretary would at 
least try to be an advocate for working 
folks, but Ms. Chao instead goes along 
with the corporate interests. This might be 
because she has zero experience in the 
labor field, having come to her present 


position from years of service on the 
boards of directors of Bank of America, 


‘Clorox, Columbia/HCA Healthcare, Dole 
Foods, and Northwest Airlines. 


Still, labor leaders were stunned when 
Chao came to their recent annual meeting 
and attacked them, rather than talking 
about a plan for dealing with such real 
national problems as mass layoffs, looted 
pension funds, and the growing health 


“care Crisis. 


Then Her Gooberness airily declared 
that the economy is too weak to support a 
raise in the minimum wage, which now is 
set at the gross sub-poverty level of 
$10,000 a year for full-time work. Excuse 
me — Bush wants to shove more than a 
trillion dollars of our public monies into the 
pockets of the superrich, but the economy 
is “too weak” to sustain a one-buck hike for 
America’s poorest-paid workers? 

A historic labor song is titled “Which 
side are you on.” With Elaine Chao, there’s 
no question. Working families would be 
better off with no one as labor secretary 
than to be stuck with this Goober. 
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Alex Salazar’s architectural designs show the Coalition for 


aes 


aise 


& a aa xe wie 


Workforce Housing’s proposal to add two buildings for low-income residents to Forest City’s Uptown project. 


April 2003 


The top drawing shows Building A on San Pablo Avenue between Williams and 19th Street. The lower drawing shows Building B on 18th Street near the Fox Theater. 


Innovative Plan for 
Affordable Housing 
in Oakland’s Uptown 


‘Forest City’s housing does 

not include housing for fami- 
lies; it does not include hous- 
ing for a range of income lev- 


els from $10,000 to $45,000 a 
year. It does not include hous-— 


ing for folks being evicted 
from the Westerner Hotel.’’ 
— Elissa Dennis, EBHO 


from page two 


Also, nonprofits would build housing 
with a substantially lower subsidy from 
the City of Oakland. They would need 
less than $6 million in City funds for 225 
affordable units — amounting to only a 
$26,000 city subsidy per unit. That’s sig- 
nificantly lower than the subsidy of 
$40,000 per unit asked for by Forest City. 

EBHO Director Heron explained how 
nonprofits could use $6 million from the 
City of Oakland to leverage the $50 million 
it would cost to build two stand-alone 
buildings for low-income residents. “When 
you do an affordable housing development 
by a nonprofit,” Heron said, “‘they’re able to 
leverage funds from other sources. When a 
City does a development, they basically 
have three sources: private financing, City 
subsidy, or money from the State of 
California. So they can’t take the City sub- 
sidy dollars and stretch them as far as a 
nonprofit could; whereas a nonprofit has 
access to a lot more funding sources.” 

Heron said, “In a climate where the 
city’s budget is so tight and where there’s a 
housing crisis and a shortage of funds for 
housing, it just seems irresponsible not to 
stretch the City’s dollars as far as possible.” 

The Coalition for Workforce Housing 
has carefully calculated the construction 
costs, analyzed the available funding 
sources, and described in detail the per- 
unit costs. Forest City, on the other hand, 
has a history of inflating its initial con- 
struction costs and requiring greater and 
greater city subsidies as the project is 
under way. Already, their request for a 
subsidy from Oakland has skyrocketed 
from $40 million to at least $60 million. 

These cost overruns have crept in before 


a single shovelful of dirt has been turned 
over at the Uptown site. In the past, Forest 
City has come under heavy criticism for the 
massive city subsidies it demanded for a 
housing project in San Jose and a building 
renovation in San Francisco. : 

There is still time for the City Council, 
and especially Jerry Brown, to step up on 
behalf of Oakland’s ill-housed and 
unhoused citizens and join EBHO’s just 
demands that the Uptown project be no 
less than 25 percent affordable — and 
really affordable, not the shell game with 
numbers that means slightly underachiev- 


‘ing yuppies are housed in the supposedly 


affordable units. 

The question is whether a backroom 
deal has already been finalized between 
Forest City and Jerry Brown, or whether 
the City Council can act in the public 
interest and show some independence 
from the mayor and his corporate cronies. 

Heron believes that the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing has made some 
progress in building awareness that the 
Uptown project must include more afford- 
able housing. “I think we have been suc- 
cessful in that the real social implications 


Two buildings marked “A” and “B” are desi: 


gned as affordable housing in these plans 


of that project are now getting out to the 
community in a way they hadn’t been 
before,” he said. “People are now seeing 
that a lot of pretty buildings are going to 
go up but there’s not going to be any units 
for families, the units are not going to be 
affordable, and what’s happening with 
those 34 SRO units that are demolished?” 

Heron said the coalition is getting good 
support from churches and labor unions, 
including the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Union and the Service 
Employees International Union. 

“The unions are concerned because a 
lot of their members work downtown and 
they’re seeing all this development occur 
that doesn’t provide housing for them,” 
Heron said. “As successful as unions have 
been in increasing wages and benefits for 
their workers, the housing costs just keep 
stripping those away faster than they can 
possibly keep up. So they’ve seen one of 
the important ways to make sure that their 
workers are being taken care of is to be 
part of a larger movement that focuses on 
equitable housing issues.” 

Carmen Rodriguez, who works in 
downtown Oakland, spoke out at the 
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meeting with Forest City. “I have the right 
to work in downtown Oakland, but I don’t 
have the right to live in downtown 
Oakland,” she said. Rodriquez makes 
$1200 a month, and has four children. 

OQakland’s rising rents have forced her 
to move three times in four years. She was 
unable to find decent housing in the 
increasingly unaffordable downtown, and 
now lives in a cramped two-bedroom 
house in East Oakland and faces a long 
commute to work every day. Rodriquez 
appealed to Forest City to build more 
three-bedroom apartments for working 
families squeezed out of Oakland. 

EBHO’s Elissa Dennis echoed that 
appeal, saying that “Forest City’s housing 
does not include housing for families; it 
does not include housing for a range of 
income levels from $10,000 to $45,000 a 
year. It does not include housing for folks 
being evicted from the Westerner Hotel. 
We’ve developed a model that would do 
all of that based on the vast experience of 
the nonprofit development community 
who are the only folks that have been 
developing affordable housing in Oakland 
in the last 30 years.” 
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Dignity Village was born when “we came out of the doorways of Portland’s streets, 
out from under the bridges, and from under the bushes of public parks.” 


by Jack Tafari and Dignity Village 


n December 16, 2000, a group 

of eight homeless men and 

women pitched five tents on 

public land in Portland, 

Oregon, and Camp Dignity, later to 

become Dignity Village, was born. We 

came out of the doorways of Portland’s 

streets, out from under the bridges, and 
from under the bushes of public parks. 

We came openly with nothing and no 

longer a need to hide, as Portland’s inhu- 

mane and draconian camping ban had just 

been overturned on two constitutional 

grounds. We came armed with a vision of 

a better future for ourselves and for all of 


Portland: a-vision of a green, sustainable 
urban village where we can live in peace 


and improve not only the condition of our. 


own lives, but the quality of life in 
Portland in general. 

We came in from the cold of a 
December day and we refuse to go back 
to the way things were. 

Since our humble and admittedly civilly 
disobedient beginnings, we have come a 
long way. Our purpose is to create a safe, 
Sanitary, self-governed place to live as an 
alternative for Portland’s poor, an alterna- 
tive to the overburdened shelter system 
where there are about 600 shelter beds for 
about 3500 homeless people, an alternative 
to sleeping alone in the doorways, under 
the bridges, or in the jails where we are 
occasionally housed for urinating in public, 
jaywalking, camping, whatever. 

Our vision is to create a green, sustain- 
able urban village, built by and for our- 
selves, using mostly donated and/or recy- 
cled materials, solar and wind power, com- 
posting toilets, and growing our own organ- 
ic food in our gardens and on our farm. 

From December 2000 until September 
2001, Dignity occupied a series of other- 
wise unused public spaces near downtown 
Portland, and grew in numbers to our 
largest size of 83 people. Each move was 
a celebratory occasion for another of our 
. famous shopping cart parades, which 
increasingly became community-wide 
events well-covered by the media. 
Eventually, on September 4, 2001, 
Dignity was forced under threat of a 
police sweep to move to Sunderland 
Yard, a city-owned leaf-composting facil- 
ity seven miles from downtown. 

Presently Dignity’s relationship with the 
City of Portland has improved as we active- 
ly seek to locate and buy our eventual per- 
masite. We face a number of challenges in 
our efforts to locate and purchase our own 
land where we can realize our dream and 
build what we are going to build. 

Dignity Village has always worked 
hard to maintain good relations with its 


Geeta Desai of Waking Planet ee ee a New World Fiag and plaque to Dignity 
Village to honor their ingenuity, courage, compassion and environmental integrity. 


“A vision of a better future for ourselves and for Portland: a vision of a green, sustainable village where we can live in peace.” 


neighbors, many of whom have become 
supporters. However, NIMBYism is alive 
and well in Portland, as Dignity found out 
when we tried to rent a parcel in the 
Creston-Kenilworth neighborhood in 
Southeast Portland last October. At a 
neighborhood meeting to consider the 
move, neighbors shouted down Dignity 
speakers and behaved in a most undigni- 
fied manner (including one arson threat). 


WHO WE ARE 


We are a little village named Dignity. 
We are Jamie, who at 75 years old is our 
elder. Jamie formerly lived in a “card- 
board condo” on Morrison Street and now 
lives in the Nylon Hilton. We are John 
Reese, a Vietnam veteran who formerly 
lived under the Broadway Bridge. John 
lost his leg to diabetes in October and four 
days later was back under the Broadway 
Bridge. John now lives in a comfortable 
nylon tent. John is our number one soldier 
and he has led and marshaled every one of 
our now world-famous parades. 

We are mainly working homeless peo- 
ple, mainly of the 31 percent of homeless 
people who do not have drug and alcohol 
problems. We are all working for dignity. 
We do not allow drugs or alcohol in our 
camp. We look after each other. We look 
after ourselves. What we do is based on 
love and respect for ourselves and each 
other. We keep Dignity Village as neat and 
clean as we can. When problems come up, 


we deal with them as best we can. We are 
solving our lack of housing ourselves. Our 
solution for the moment is called nylon and 
it comes in the form of tents. 


We are Mike Broderick, who formerly 
lived in a doorway on Morrison Street. 
We are men and women, young and old, 
black, white, and Native American. We 
are Jada Mae, our provisional mayor, who 
formerly slept on a hard mission floor, but 
now sleeps on a soft foamy cushion in a 
tent. We are Lee and Jennifer, a family 
who work every day. We are Gene, who 
formerly lived under a tree on a freeway 
ramp, but who now lives in a tent. 


We are many different creeds. We are 
Muslim, Rasta, Christian and atheist. We 
want a place in this world. We want sanc- 
tion. We want a piece of land where we 
can build and create something truly 
beautiful. We have a brilliant architect. 

We are poor but no longer powerless. 
Our strength is in our unity. Our strategic 
and tactical brilliance is well known. We 
are all sons and daughters of God. We have 
Father God’s guidance and protection. 

We are Ibrahim, Lee, Tim, Jack, Virus, 
JP, Doug, Jennifer, Jim, Kitchen Dave, 
Midnight Dave, Cool T, Chocolate, 
Laura, Sheri, Victoria, and many more. 
Together we are Dignity. 

We thank the stream of well-wishers 
who constantly drop off food and other 
donations at Dignity Village. We are sub- 


ject to 24-hour notices asking us to leave 
the public land we presently live on. We 
travel in our famous shopping cart 
parades from place to place until victory 
comes. We have pitched the tents of 
Joshua and now we circle Jericho. Much 
thanks and love to you all. Give thanks 
and praise to God. Selah. 


Check out the Dignity Village website: 
http://www.outofthedoorways.org 


: the side show 
. by Randy Fingland — 


while I was watching 

the 2nd Gulf War | 

another statistic 

in the homeless count 

was added to the roles 

she wasn’t a50 million 

dollar missile sent packing — 

to become an exciting 
exploding light in the night sky 
but another woman lost 

‘in the shifting sands 

of economic uncertainty 


now she has a perch 
next to the BART entrance 
where she extends a small _ 
hand & asmilein thanks _ 
for the coins that trickle 
down into her palm from 
the cost of America’s ee 


j 
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Santa Cruz Vigil Against Two Wars 


Activists unite to protest the 
War In Iraq and the War 
Against the Poor at home. 


by Becky Johnson 


ven before the bombs began to 

fall in Baghdad, a small band of 

people, both homeless and non- 

homeless, began the 24-hour 
Vigil to End Two Wars. The war against 
Iraq loomed, but the war against Santa 
Cruz’s homeless people was ongoing. 
HUFF activists and others set out to show 
the emergency by gathering at Cooper 
Street and Pacific Avenue to distribute lit- 
erature, band together for comfort, and to 
demonstrate that not everyone in America 
was gung ho on a war with Iraq. 

One of the offerings of the vigil was the 
Peace Scroll which lay unfurled to a blank 
spot, and colorful markers and crayons 
invited all members of the community to 
write a message of peace on the scroll. 
“What are you going to do with the scroll 
when its done?,” one man asked who had 
stopped by to talk with vigilers. We told 
him we were going to videotape it, then 
have 50 people carry it all through town 
Chinese paper dragon-style, and then roll it 


up and mail it to George W. Bush. 


“I'll supply the- vaseline ane offered. 
MOHAWKS FOR PEACE 
In his long coat, bandana around his 


head, and his piercing blue eyes, oT Je set 


his own vigiling record of over 40 hours 
in a row at the vigil and without sleep. He 
remains one of the main forces at the 


vigil. Gabe, a high school student, consid- 


ers the vigil to be his primary focus right 
now. Shelsea Hodges, whose original 
impetus began the vigil, is a UCSC stu- 
dent and also working with Standing 
United for Peace. “Dopey,” whose intelli- 
gence belies his assumed moniker, shaved 
his head into a blue mohawk as part of 
“Mohawks for Peace.” 

Throughout the day and night, vigilers 
hold signs, share food, and light candles, 
as passing motorists honk their horns in 
support, or on occasion, shout. obscenities 
or throw water bottles at the protesters. 

The 24-hour Vigil to End Two Wars 
focused on preventing the war in Iraq, and 
on resisting the ongoing war against the 
poor locally, which is played out by 
police using selective enforcement to 
harass those they feel “don’t belong” or 
who are “causing problems.” The Santa 
Cruz City Council’s sleeping, sitting, and 
begging bans, as well as its newer 
Downtown Ordinances which ban “unat- 
tended backpacks” and require “one-hour 
move alongs” for political tablers, have 
been used to harass and drive away home- 
less and poor people. 

“We have just as much right to public 
Spaces as anyone else,” said Babba Ji, a 
vigil supporter wearing a long robe with 
two large crystals suspended from his neck. 


SEX FOR PEACE 


At the stroke of midnight on March 11, 
the demonstrators at the Vigil Against 
Two Wars began their event, Sex for 
Peace. Inspired by groups of mostly 
young males who continually drove by 
the Vigil at unsafe speeds shouting some- 
thing like “F__K peace!,” vigilers were 
inspired to schedule a very special round 
of civil disobedience for the cause of 
world peace. 

“A piece for peace!” vigil-goer Yani 
proclaimed. Throughout the day, vigilers 
invited people to return at midnight and 
have Sex for Peace. “Bring the sexual 
partner of your choosing and come to 
Cooper Street and Pacific Avenue at mid- 
night!” announced Robert Norse of 


“Stop the Madness (Bush ) No War” 


Photographic illustration by ee Sankary 


Vigilers. called police when two drunks assaulted the. 
protest in front of Border’s Books. Police responded by 
holding the whole protest at gunpoint and then pressured: 


| the protesters to move on. | 


HUFF. “Most members of the public 


seemed keen on the event. 
‘One man, who admitted sadly ne he 


had no sexual partner, offered to attend~ 


and provide backup if asked. 


At two minutes to midnight, Sgt. 
Pruger and five other police officers 
arrived in four police cars, temporarily © 


interrupting some heavy necking for 


peace. Officer Kline, when informed that ' 


the SCPD had arrived just in time for the 
“Sex for Peace” event, advised vigil orga- 
nizers that the indecent exposure ordi- 
nance would be enforced. “It’s a misde- 
meanor, and I highly recommend against 
it,” warned Officer Kline. 

The organizers explained that some- 
times at demonstrations, people do com- 
mit civil disobedience for the cause of the 
greater good. Police officers then exam- 
ined the two non-commercial display 
devices for conformity to the size-restric- 
tion rules that limit the size of a table. 
Police left satisfied for the moment. 

One very dedicated couple disappeared 


beneath the HUFF protest table, and vig- 


ilers placed several protest signs around the 
table. They proceeded to give it their all for 
the greater good of mankind. Such was 
their dedication and perseverance, that long 
after 1 p.m. they were still actively pursuing 
the cause of peace. “Take that Ashcroft!” 
the dedicated peace worker mumbled from 
beneath the table. One elderly onlooker 
commented: “When they say ‘Make Love, 
Nor War,’ they ain’t kiddin’.” 
POLICE HARASSMENT PLAGUES VIGIL 
The history of Vigil Against Two Wars 
has been marked by key incidents of 


police harassment. The vigil began on- 


March 7 at Cooper and Pacific. In the first 
few days, police issued five tickets for 
chalking peace symbols and slogans on 
the sidewalk. Later, one vigil supporter 
drew the attention of six police officers, as 
well as a $162 citation, for chalking “No 
War” next to his car on the street. He used 
the opportunity to loudly educate the pub- 
lic about police selective enforcement 
against peace and homeless activists. 

On March 13, Officer Wendy Bynes 
intimidated the vigilers into disassembling 
their table and removing most of their lit- 
erature by threatening to selectively 
enforce the one-hour move-along law, 
issue $162 tickets, and confiscate proper- 
ty. At their next location in front of 


Border’s Books, vigilers called police 
when two drunks assaulted the protest. 


Police responded by holding the whole 


protest at gunpoint and then Pescured ie 


; protesters to move on. 


- MERCHANT ASSAULTS VIGILERS 


announced a boycott of the coffee shop in 
response to Srinath’s verbal abuse and 
refusal to serve “your kind.” Vigilers asked 
the public to respect the boycott and/or ask 
the owner and workers to change their poli- 
cy. They continued to vigil below the 
World War I monument — minus a table, 
minus chairs, and minus all but a few signs, 
given Officer Wendy Bynes’ confusing 
instructions over what constitutes a legal 
non-commercial display. 


THE NIGHT OF THE BOMBING 


On March 20, the night the bombing of 
Iraq started, several homeless and non- 
homeless people gathered at the Town 
Clock with candles, signs, and drums. The 
Vigil Against Two Wars simply became 
the 24-Hour Vigil for Peace. The news of 
the bombing was sobering. Even the 
police attitude seemed to change. Vigilers 
stayed and slept around the base of the 
Town Clock, breaking both the Sleeping 
Ban and the law against being in a “park” 
after closing hours. (The Santa Cruz City 
Council declared the clock area a park in 
1991 to disperse earlier round-the-clock 
protesters). 

Yet on Friday morning at 8:00 a.m. a 
SCPD officer gently kicked people awake 
and announced “No sleeping after 8 a.m.” 
While this order from the woman in blue 
might make common sense, it is not the 
law. The law forbids sleeping between the 
hours of 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. anywhere 
outdoors or in a vehicle. 

In late March, Homeless Services 
Center worker Linda Bradley announced, 
“The Armory is closed for the weekend,” 
leaving space for fewer than 60 of Santa 
Cruz’s 1500-2000 homeless people. “It 
closes for good on April 15th.” Bradley 
also put out the call for more churches to 
sign up to be part of the ISSP shelter pro- 
gram since a lot of churches have dropped 
off lately. “We really need more churches 
to sign up,” she said. 


~ we call them,” 


At their next location, in the plaza near 

_ Jamba Juice, the vigilers were physically | 
assaulted twice by Lulu’s Carpenter’s | 
owner Manifree Srinath after they 


» she said, 


WINDSHIELDS SMASHED 


Some who sleep in their own 
legally parked vehicles have faced 
windshield smashings and heavy van- 
dalism in the last week, according to 
two reports from the Lighthouse 
Field area. One homeless woman at 
the vigil told HUFF: “I come here, 
not only because I oppose the war, 
but because I feel safer here, even 
with the occasional hoots and jeers 
from the pro-war people.” 

Olivia Brownrabbit, a Native 
American vigil organizer, was 
assaulted by a man who witnesses 
described as “deranged.” He 
attacked her as she swept with a 
broom and knocked her down on the 
sidewalk. The assault resulted in a 
trip to Dominican Hospital for 11 
stitches. Lt. Patty Sapone of the 
SCPD, in the course of taking the 
report of the assault and supervising 
the arrest of the suspect, announced 
that, “If people are sleeping here . 
again tonight, they will be ticketed.” 

“This is what they do every time 
remarked Shelsea Hodge. — 
“They turn on the victims. They oe us.” 


FLOWERS FOR PEACE 
Dopey set up some madrone branches — 


with yarn strung between them. Over the 
yarn he hung bunches of wisteria ands 2 
roses. As he and other vigilers hung more 


flowers, yarn, and branches, the Running 
Peace Fence was built. Not only was it a 
delight to see, it wafted a floral fragrance 
as a backdrop to the Collateral Damage 


_ statue monument which vigilers had deco- _ 


rated with candles and flowers as well. 
Officer Tomacelli did not agree. “It’ S an 
illegal structure,” she said, and insisted it be 3 


_Temoved. “because you can’t have a struc: : 
ture on public property without a permit.” 
_ASs a non-commercial display, Dopey’s _ 


Running Peace Fence did not conform to 
the display size limitations set forth by city 
ordinance. “But it’s art!” Dopey wailed. 
Tomacelli returned with Officer Phelps and 
two other CSO officers to demand the yarn- 
covered flowers be removed. 

HUFF activists noted that “No display 
of flowers without a permit” needed to be 
added to the other forbidden activities the 
police had already insisted on, such as the 
“No tarot card reading without a permit” 
enforced by Officer Brandt, who issued a 
$162 citation to Jason Paschal, a black 
homeless man who Brandt observed receiv- 
ing a dollar after giving a tarot card reading. 

Within the last year, Paschal had been 
targeted for possessing hypodermic needles 
(he’s a diabetic) and asking for a donation 
(panhandling within three feet of a person), 
and was forced to move his “spiritual read- 
ing” off the concrete water-pipe box onto a 
table of his own making (no non-commer- _ 
cial displays on public property). 

The vigil continued to create a “liberated 
zone” in spite of gentrification laws against 


blowing bubbles, playing hacky-sack, toss- 


ing a frisbee, playing hopscotch, or bounc- 
ing a ball. Olivia Brownrabbit’s modus 
operandi was “to kill “em with kindness,” . 
“though when I first came down: 
and started taking police badge numbers, 
‘cause they were harassing the kids, police 
took my property four times in three hours, 
saying it was ‘unattended.’ On the eight- 
block walk to and from the police station, I 
met lots of supporters.” 

At presstime, Santa Cruz police had. 
announced the concrete triangle around 
the town clock, a traditional vigiling 
place, was a park that would be closed 
from 1 a.m. to 6 a.m. Police moved the 
protesters to the sidewalk and presented 
five vigilers with $162 camping tickets 
for being asleep. In Baghdad, a fresh 
round of bombs fell. 
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Halfa Geis a ago, Albert Einstein. 
urged: “Never do anything against 
conscience even if the state demands it.” 


by Norman Solomon. 


he national media echo chamber is not recep- 
tive to conscience. On television, the voices are 
usually loud and facile. People often seem to be 


shouting. In contrast, the human conscience is — 


close to a whisper. Easily unheard. . 


Now, the biggest media outlets are in a frenzy. The © 


networks are at war. Every cable news Channel has enlist: 
ed. At the bottom of FM radio dials, NPR has been mor- 
phing into National Pentagon Radio. 

With American tax dollars financing the war on Iraq, 
the urgent need for us to get in touch with our con- 
sciences has never been more acute. The rationales for 
this war have been thoroughly shredded. (To see how the 
sordid deceptions and outright lies from the Bush team 
have been demolished by the Institute for Public 
Accuracy, take a look at the www.accuracy.org website. ) 

The propaganda. edifice of the war rests on. a founda- 

_tion no more substantial than voluminous hot air. 


“Anyone who has:the. power to make you believe absur- qi 


dities has the power to make you commit injustices,” 


Voltaire: wrote. in :1767.. The quotation is sometimes ren- 
dered with different wording: “As long as people believe i in. 


absurdities they will continue to commit atrocities.” 


Either ° “way, a ‘quarter’ ‘of a millennium later, Voltaire’s- 


statemént is all too’ relevant. to this moment. The Bush 


administration is proud to turn urban areas of Iraq into - 
hell — defying: most of the UN. Security Council and 
violating the U.N. Charter — all with the righteous claim. 


that the United States 1 is s enforcing UN. See tee Council 
resolutions. 


As the apt cliché says, truth i iS the first cuiualty of war. 


But another’ early casualty i is. conscience. 


Rarely explored in news media, the Capacity for con- 
science is what makes us human. Out of all the differences 
between people and other animals, Darwin wrote, “the _ 
moral Sénse of Conscience is by fat the most important.” 


Voltaire contended that “the safest course is to do noth- 
ing against one’s conscience” and added: “With this secret, 
we can enjoy life and have no fear of death. ” Franz Kafka 


-was alluding to a similar truth when he wrote: “You can — 


hold back from the suffering of the world, you have free 
ee NY e so and it is in accordance with your 
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natirre, but perhaps this very holding’ back is the one suffer- 
ing that you could have avoided.” 
Conscience is smaller than a single sey ad ane 


: jess visible. You can’t see, it on a TV screen. Or hear it. 


Or smell it. Or taste it. You can only feel it. 

That’s not a marketable sensation. The huge news oiit- 
lets have swung behind slaughter in Iraq, and the dissent 
propelled by conscience is not deemed to be very news-. 


worthy. The mass media are filled with bright lights and 


sizzle, with high production values and degraded human 
values, boosting the war effort while the U.S. govern-. 


ment implements a massive crime against humanity. _. 
~ In May 1952, the playwright Lillian Hellman wrote in. a! 
letter to the House Un-American Activities Committee: “T 


cannot and will not cut my conscience to fit this year’s 


fashions.” In 2003, this year’s media fashions are increas- 
ingly adorning the conformist models of pseudo-patriotism. 
For many Americans, the gap between what they believe 
and what’s on their TV sets is the distance between their 
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- truet’selves‘and ee eee passivity. 
» In the domestic media siege being. maittamed. by on S 
notch spinners and shrewd political advisers at the White 


House, conscience is in the cross hairs. They aim to 
intimidate, stampede and. ‘suppress the many millions of 

mericans- who recognize the deranged and murderous 
character of the war makers in Washington. 

Half a century ago, Albert Einstein urged: “Never do 
anything against conscience even if the state demands it.” 
Today, one way or another, the mass media are going 
along with the Bush administration’s demands that we 


not challenge the U.S. military actions now ine 


‘ uncounted lives in Iraq. . 


Conscience is not on the military’. s radar screen, and 


it’s not on our TV screen. But media messages do not 
define the limits and possibilities of conscience. We do. 


Norman Solomon is co-author of the new book Target Iraq: 
What the News Media Didn’t Tell You. For an excerpt, go to: 
www.contextbooks.com/new.html#target : 


Toronto Tent City’. S ‘Old- Fashioned Peasant Land Fight’ 


TENT CITY NEws & WorLD REPORT 
_ by Jack Tafari, Dignity Village 


ignity Village in Portland, 


Oregon, is the nation’s 
longest-running, officially 
sanctioned tent city. Many of 


us here at Dignity Village don’t put a lot — 


of stock in what we read in the papers. 


We've learned a lot about yellow journal-. 
~ ism and the kept press and spin doctoring ~ 


and mean-spirited: editorials; and we see 
how the papers that focus on personalities 


set individuals up and then tear them 


down and the village with them. 
- We at Dignity Village became aware of 


- some people in Toronto, Ontario, who were 


doing much the same thing there as we 
were here. They were poor people fed up 
with the lack of what they call social hous- 
ing — we call it “affordable housing” — 
and for one reason or another couldn’t or 
wouldn’t go into the crowded and dirty 
- missions. So they. set up some tents on a 


_ piece of fallow ground owned by a multina- 


tional corporation, Home Depot, popularly 
~ called Homeless Depot in Toronto. 
Through a friend at the Toronto 
Disaster Relief Committee who was help- 
ing our brother and sister tent city 
dwellers winterize, we got in touch with a 
woman at Toronto’s Tent City (TCTO) 
named Boni. Boni currently runs the 
Hamilton Coalition Against Poverty & 
Squatters Rights website; but back in 2001 
she’d spent nine months living in TCTO 


including “one Canadian Winter,” she says, 
“with snow up to my frou-frou.” 

Boni’s been a social justice activist for 
over 20 years working for Native Rights, 
Adoption Rights, Assaulted Women’s 
Rights, Harm Reduction and Squatter’s 
Rights. Boni says that unless we’re housed, 
we’re all squatters, regardless of condition. 

-Toronto’s Tent City was swept last 


September, and as Boni was there, I asked 


her what became of TCTO. Boni replied, 
“Tent City Toronto residents were violent- 


poverty have need of those resources to 
survive. It’s survival vs. greed.” | 

What became of the land the people 
lived on, I wondered. Boni says that the 
site, as far.as they are able to discern, will 
be turned into a parking lot for a waterfront 
entertainment center. “All of the wildlife 
has been driven out,” she says, “and every 
tree and blade of grass plowed into pave- 


ment. There are huge barb-wire fences — 
around the site and 24-hour security to - 


ensure no one squats there again.” And the 


“What it really comes down to is an old-fashioned 
peasant land fight. The powers-that-be have unused 
land and money and those who live in poverty have need 

of those resources to survive. It’s survival vs. greed.” 


ly evicted by a huge force of Toronto 


police and a private security force provided 


by Home Depot, with no prior notice to 


evict. This was in direct violation of 
Canada’s agreement with the United 


Nations. The international backlash of sup- 


port for the residents resulted in a subsidy 
offer from the Ontario government which 


allowed the residents to then be securely 


housed in privately owned abodes at a rate 
that is 25-75 percent cheaper than housing 
them in shelters.” 


“What it really comes down to,” Boni 
says, 


“is an old-fashioned peasant land 
fight. The powers-that-be have unused 
land and money and those who live in 


people? Well, 106 people from Toronto’s 


Tent City now live scattered all over that 
big city, but are coming together again’in a 
celebration of their newly won housing. 

I asked Boni if any of the three reasons 
usually used to justify shutting a tent city 
down — that they’re unsightly, unsafe or 
unsanitary — came into play in TCTO’s 
demise. “Frankly,” Boni says, “those are all 
red herrings used to shut tent cities down.” 

“What shuts them down is the popularity 
factor,” Boni said. “The more popular and 
visible any squat is, the more likely the 
popular attention will draw in a negative 
response from institutional systems. Large 
squats prove there is a housing crisis and 


also show that people who are self-motivat- 


- ed do not need nor want social service 


agencies that treat them as recalcitrant chil- 
dren one step up from a prison environ- 
ment. What squatters want is an indepen- 
dent living arrangement which, due to cor- 
porate greed, they can’t afford. 

“There is no ‘drug free’ zone in any 
major city. Again, it’s a double standard. 
You can do drugs and alcohol in 
Hollywood and it makes you an ‘in’ 
guy/gal but if you do it somewhere that 
doesn’t have a lawn the size of a football 
field, suddenly that’s the scapegoat reason 
you live in poverty. Unhoused people are 


Just obvious in their choices because they 


don’t have a home to hide in. _ 

“There are huge unsightly messes in dif- 
fering parts of any major city and no one 
really cares what sanitation facilities exist 
or not when a squat is quiet and unobtru- 
sive. All these ‘issues’ are only ‘issues’ 
when squatters become obvious. The gov- 


ernment doesn’t give a damn about evicting 


the one lonely guy who sleeps in a dump- 
ster. He isn’t a threat to the system and they 


don’t care if he drinks publicly, uses drugs 
_or urinates on the pavement outside his _ 


elected abode. And they don’t care about 
his personal safety, either.” 

“I have news for everyone,” Boni con- 
cludes. “Tent City Toronto wasn’t a one- 
shot deal. With the critical housing short- 
age in this city there are and were hun- 
dreds of unobtrusive squats all over. And 
‘history denied is bound to repeat itself.’ ” 
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Immigrant Women Building the Future 


‘It was wonderful to discover 
that we have so much in com- 
mon with the Hmong and 
Lao women, such as our 
respect for the elders in our 
communities.” 


—- Rosa Lopez, Mixtec immigrant and. - 
co-writer of new book, Jmmigrant Women 


by Eduardo Stanley, Pacific News 
Service 

FRESNO, California — The 11 
‘women prepared their own speeches and 
practiced together before their presenta- 


tion of the book they had written. These | 


women are Hmong, Lao, Mexican, 
Salvadoran, and Mixtec immigrants, all of 
whom are workers and residents in the 
Central Valley. Their book, Immigrant 
Women, A Road to the Future, the result 
of a long process of meetings and gather- 
ings, was presented on March 8, 


- International Women’s Day. 


During the event, the women highlight- 
ed the importance of the book as the end 
result of one process and the beginning of 


another: the common future to which they 


are committed to build. The long road to 
the future began in April 1999, when 29 
immigrant and refugee women met to dis- 
cuss the problems faced by their commu- 


-nities. In spite of the apparent differences 


among them, these women of Southeast 
Asian, Latino, and indigenous origin, dis- 
covered many concerns common to all.. 
Their effort is part of a civic action pro- 
ject sponsored since 1998 by the Pan 
Valley Institute of the American Friends 
Service Committee, in Fresno. The Institute 
called for the participation of women inter- 


ested in promoting change in their commu- _ 


nities and requested that these women iden- 


tify community issues. and possible solu- 


tions. Myrna Martinez, Coordinator of the 
Pan Valley Institute, noted that “the 
women’s wish to share their life experi- 


Where to Eat 
When You’re 
on the Street 


Thursday 
Luncheon 


South Berkeley | 
Community 
Church — 


Review by Maureen Hartmann 


he first time I visited this meal pro- 

gram was on a Thursday at noon at 
South Berkeley Community 
Church, where they serve a free lunch 
once a week. The entrée. consisted of rice 
topped with pork and covered with mush- 
room gravy. The rice was flavored with 
butter. Along with the main portion, 


canned corn was served and a lettuce. 


salad with a black pitted olive, salad 
Onions, and strips of purple cabbage, 
topped with a ranch-style dressing. For 
dessert, cold sweet pears in juice were 
served. Apple juice was the beverage. 

The meal was served on plates with divi- 


ences and, in particular, their personal expe- 
riences as immigrants became apparent. 


From this wish grew the need to seek the - 


means to convey those experiences.” 

The group had already produced a calen- 
dar in 2001, an original project that boosted 
their confidence to begin another more 
complex and ambitious project: authoring a 
book. “I am proud of having participated in 
this project because more people will know 
about our history,” said Rosa Lopez, 32, a 
Mixtec immigrant and mother of four chil- 


‘dren. The Mixtecs are one of the 16 indige- 


nous groups native to Oaxaca, Mexico, and 
Mixtec immigrants make up 60,000 of the 
Central Valley’s inhabitants. 

For Fidelina Espinosa from Oaxaca, 
the process was revealing. “I never imag- 
ined that I was capable of doing sothe- 
thing like this. It was very special for 
me,” said this 23-year-old mother of two 


young daughters. Before working on this — 
project, I had no idea of the meaning of 


[civic] ‘participation.’ I learned so much, 
and I have changed.” ees 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


sions that kept the portions separate and 
appetizing. After receiving our food at the 
kitchen window, we picked up our silver- 
ware, and carried our food to long tables 
covered with white plastic table cloths with 
imitation-embroidered flowers. 

_Available in the entrance hall for the 
taking were loaves of Trader Joe’s Hearty 


Peasant Bread, six-bagel packages of 


onion and plain bagels, Trader Joe’s rustic 
Italian Bread, and Trader Joe’s Harvest 
Multigrain Loaf. 

While I was in the dining room, I talked 
to George McDaniels, co-director of the 
South Berkeley Community Church 
Hunger Program, which coordinates the 
weekly meal. He told me that the lunch 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The goal of the project was “for the 


participants to express themselves in their 


‘own voice, with their own words,” 


explained Martinez. Even though the 


work was very intensive, the experience | 
of working together and the outcome of 


the gatherings bore fruit. 


“It was very motivating for us to meet, — 
‘to learn from one another, 


be) 


said: Vee 
Inthaly, a 34-year-old refugee from Laos 
and mother of three. She added that she 
very much enjoyed working with and get- 
ting to know the Latinas. “I believe that 


many people can learn a great deal about 


us and our communities.” About 10,000 
Lao currently live in the Fresno area, hav- 


ing arrived as political refugees after the 


Vietnam War ended in 1975. 

For Sally Yang, the book is a tool to 
communicate with other groups and indi- 
viduals. “I wanted to tell others about 


aspects of my culture as well as the changes - 


that we women have undergone,” said 
Yang, a Hmong woman of 37 and a mother 
of four. The Hmong also emigrated from 


operation would have been in effect exactly 


15 years in September. The umbrella group 


-in the church for the Hunger Program is the 


Social Action Committee. A volunteer, 
Thomas Woody, told me that most of the 
servers and cooks are parish members. 
After lunch, I interviewed a couple of 
guests. The first, Timothy Lee Dail, said 


that the food and service were “outstand- - 


ing. The food and service are always good 
here. If you’re homeless in Berkeley, you 


_ get a ride to and from here.” 


Chicken is a favorite food of his that is 
served here. I asked Timothy how often 


- he came here. He replied, “I used to come 


here all the time. But (now) I have a little 
money once in a while. Whenever I’m 
broke I come here.” He has been coming 


here “almost two years.” 
When asked, “What does this lunch 
“mean in your life?” he said, “It helps me to 


be thankful and not forget what it was like 
being a drug addict.... The nourishment 
reminds me of taking care of myself.” 

The second guest I interviewed, 
Marcus Robins, said the food and service 
was “great. I like the corn. (The ham) is 


pretty good.” They started serving some. 


of the guests ham_after the pork ran out. 
He said his favorite food served in the 

church operation is pork chops. He has 

been coming for about 10 years. “The 


price is right. It’s free. Everything comes 


from the Lord anyway, so why not come 
to the Lord’s house directly to eat?” 
_ The second time I visited the church 


~meal program, I saw.the white Social 


Services Transportation bus directly 


across the sidewalk from the meal line. I 


Laos, but they belong to another ethnic 
group. Approximately 20,000 Hmong live 
in the Central Valley. According to Yang, 
Hmong women are, by tradition, very 
reserved and rarely express. their opinions | 
in public — an aspect that is changing 
among the new generations. 

The women explained that the gather- — 


ings allowed them to learn about the cul- 


ture of each community — from tradition- 
al foods to dress — and the differences 
and similarities that existed among them. 
“We have much in common with the 
Mixtec women,” explained Sally Yang, 
while Rosa Lopez assured us that in spite of 
certain differences particular to each cul- 
ture, the similarities.among them are | 
notable. “It was wonderful to discover that 


_ we have so much in common with the 


Hmong and Lao women, such as our 
respect for the elders in our communities.” 
’ Common traits and experiences among 


‘these different ethnic groups, however, 


reach even deeper. All share the immi- 
grant experience, as wéll as the needs 
imposed by a new society — for example, 
the need ‘to learn English, obtain more 
information about social services, achieve 
higher levels of education, and of particu- 
lar importance,. ensure that social service 


agencies include in their staff personnel 
from the Hmong, Lao, and Mixtec com-: 


munities to facilitate communication. 

For this reason, all the authors acknowl- 
edge that the book is an excellent tool to 
awaken political and community leaders to 


_ the immigrant communities’ needs. “It is 


the beginning of something even more 
important, a pet sense of collaboration 
among all of us,” said Sally Yang. 

_ For. Vee Inthaly, now is the time to- 
work even harder because “we cannot 
allow our project to disappear.” Rosa 


- Lopez and Fidelina Espinosa agree. about. 


the importance cf community participa- 


‘tion. Both women recognize that, as a__ . 


result of the project, they felt empowered 
to continue their work. That sense of - 


empowerment was precisely the main 


goal of the book. 


talked to the driver and found that the bus 


_picks up people from Harrison House, the 


Jobs Consortium, and the Drop In Center, 

among other service agencies, and takes 
them to the South Berkeley Community 
Church at noon. 

- I must say that, while the first week’s 
meal was good, the second week’s meal 
was outstanding. It would have to be 
called a “luncheon,” far better than some 
$7.50 restaurant meals. It consisted of ten- 
der macaroni covered with feta cheese, 
and large chunks of white fish in tomato © 


“sauce. Side dishes were spinach salad gar- 


nished with strips of purple cabbage, 
mixed with a zesty, sweet, clear dressing, . 
and sweet gold peaches in their juice. 
Pineapple juice was the beverage. 

On the bread table, for the taking, were 
Trader Joe’s Authentic Italian Bread, yeast- 
free Organic Bread, Judy’s Bread Stick, and | 
onion bagels, and other selections. Next to 
the beverage were plastic packages of feta 
cheese and cellophane packages of spinach — 
leaves, free for the taking. 

This time I talked to a guest named 
Aaron. He said the food and service was 
“good.” He said his favorite foods avail- 
able there were the ones he could take 


~ with him. “There is sometimes sushi.” He 


has been coming every other week for a 
couple of years. The free lunch means “T 


don’t have to go hungry another day. (I 


can) spend my money on other things.” 
Altogether, the two visits I made to 
South Berkeley Community Church, both 
in terms of the food and the people I met, 
both hosts and guests, were an excellent 
experience. » pick 
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Tenant Threatened with Eviction for Speaking Out 


The construction compa- 
nies, landlords and city 
building inspectors all pre- 
sent a solid front against the 
tenants. But the tenants are 
prevented from organizing 
by threats of eviction. 


by Lydia Gans 


f you’re housed these days, you can 
consider yourself Pry fortunate. 
But even then, if you’re poor, your 
housing can be very tenuous, subject 
to the whims and manipulations: not only 
of landlords, but of construction compa- 


“nies, developers, city planners, all sorts of 


bureaucrats and government institutions. - 

All too many poor people are living in 
substandard housing, in buildings that are 
fire traps, or are full of toxic substances, 


’ have defective wiring, nonfunctioning 


plumbing, and so on. If they complain too 


loudly, they are threatened with eviction. 


- There are countless stories. 

Lynda Carson lives in an Oakland 
building that is 80 or 90 years old and has 
been remodeled, added to, subtracted 
from, subdivided, and essentially changed 
in all sorts of ways, with or without per- 
mits and under different codes and regula- 
tions over its many years. 

Old-timers call it Effie’s House, after 
Effie Robinson who lived there for more 
than 30 years until she was evicted, they 
say, by the new owners. — 

Even if records of all the changes exist, 


‘it is unlikely that the City of Oakland has 


the means or the will to find them. The 
three-story building has 21 units, divided up 
between three floors and a basement. They 
are pleasant apartments and the tenants 


_ have been reasonably comfortable — until 


. 


recent, bizarre developments occurred. 
Besides the normal front doors to the 
apartments from the main entry, most 
apartments have a back door opening onto 
stairs on the outside of the building. These 


provide access to garbage cans and a 


small back yard, as well as serving as 
emergency exits in case of fire or other 


disaster. Each pair of apartments opened 


onto an old staircase landing. Over time, 


by Julia Vinograd 


Apparently it didn’t matter 


the government was watching. 


he could make everyone twitch 
just by twitching his little me 
so much power. 


when secret messages in his head 
were not quite loud enough 
with noisy people around. 


There was a cure for hepatitis C 
and the government was denying it, 
he had to make them stop.. 


and he probably had hepatitis C 


Of course, he had a flier. 


a subject I usually avoid. 
I don’t see the government 
using all its awesome power to help. 


A Street Guy in the Cafe 


Lynda Carson is trapped behind the new stairs at her apartment. 


the stairs became rotten and dangerous, so 
the landlord contracted to replace them. 
Soon the tenants had a fine new set of 
stairs. The only problem was that they were 
built in such a way that they actually 
blocked the access doors to two of the 


apartments. Of the pairs of apartments on: 


the first and second floors that had shared a 
stair landing, now only one of the units 


‘opened onto the stairs, while the adjacent 


one was blocked. Did the construction 
plans show that this is how it would be, and 


did the city building inspector fail to see it? 


Neither will take responsibility. ‘ 
~When Oakland’s Code Compliance 


Lydia Gans photo 


office was called, they too failed to act. 
Ultimately, the fire marshal was informed 
and took action, forcing construction to 


stop. 
At this point, everybody was unhappy 
— so the building’s owners called in a 


Jaw firm called The Evictors (an Oakland 


firm that specializes in evictions-for-hire) 
to threaten the complaining tenant with 
eviction if she didn’t stop interfering with 
the process. They might have succeeded; 
but the fire marshal, once alerted, would 
not allow it to continue. 

City officials, the construction compa- 


‘ny and the building’s owners all held a 


meeting — the tenants. were left out — 
and came up with a plan. But the plan 
adds insult to injury. On the two floors 
affected, they would demolish part of the 
dividing wall between the two adjacent 
apartments to form a “common area” 
which would serve as access to the stairs 
for both units. The city inspector tried to 
justify demolishing the dividing walls by 


_ Suggesting they were illegal in the first 


place — but there are no records that 
would confirm his claim. 

This “solution” is pretty outrageous. It 
means eliminating a room of about 35 
square feet from the two apartments that are 
now blocked. Worse, the demolition 
process would generate dust, lead, asbestos 
— nobody knows what hazardous materials 
might fill the air. Furthermore, the walls 
currently carry the electrical lines to the 
apartments, so that during the construction, 
the tenants would be without power and 
possibly other utilities. 

In short, they would not be able to stay 
in their homes during the construction, 
and it is most likely that it would take a 
long time. All in all, the “solution” would 
be even more devastating for the tenants 
of the two units than the current situation 
with the blocked stair access. + 

We can’t help asking how this can be 
allowed to happen — the same question 
that Lynda Carson, one of the more seri- 
ously affected tenants, asked. Everyone 
makes excuses, and everyone protects 
themselves and each other at the expense 
of the tenants. It looks like the construc- 
tion companies, landlords, city building 
inspectors and plan-checkers are all in 


league with each other, presenting a solid 


front against the tenants. - 
_ The fire marshal’s office winds up on 
the side of the tenants because it has to 


- look out for the safety of the firefighters. 


But the tenants themselves have no 
power, have no agency to advocate for 
them and are prevented from organizing 


_ by intimidation and threats of eviction. 


This is just one example of the abuses 
that low-income residents in subsidized 
housing are subjected to. There are many 
such painful stories..The Just Cause 
Ordinance, Measure EE, recently passed by 
Oakland voters, gives tenants some protec- 
tion, a little bit of security, a little bit of 
power. That’s why the landlords so vicious- 
ly fought it and will continue to try to keep 
it from being implemented. 


Berkeley Merchants ties to Outdoor Meal Programs 


A street guy told us he’d built the twin towers — 
and that was why the government was after him. 


whether you put them up or knocked them down 


But then, the government was watching him anyway, 


He didn’t look as if he’d had enough to eat lately, 
probably wandered off from his place in food mas 


You could tell he was aware of his responsibilities. 


He didn’t look as if he’d had enough sleep, either 


and he wanted to use all his awesome power to help. 


When he left I thought about the government 


from page one 


chants, but rather concerns that the homeless who gather | 


around Telegraph Avenue hurt sales. One activist said it 
was not so much the City of Berkeley that wanted to 


push the pose. out, but ee OL business - 


interests. 
Telegraph Avenue is a microcosm of the nation’s 


homeless issues. A sort of Mecca of homelessness, many 


of the city’s homeless people cluster around the stretch 
of Telegraph Avenue between Bancroft and Dwight 
Way. They mingle with an assortment of students, 
tourists, and neighbors, drawn by unusual record, book, 
and clothing stores or funky cafes and restaurants along 
the bustling street. 

Among Telegraph’s many visitors, as many as 300 


| homeless people gather on Telegraph Avenue. on any 


given day, 25 percent of Berkeley’s homeless popula- 
tion, according to Cathy Burgher of the Telegraph Area 
Association. Not surprisingly, the needs of the homeless 
and the interests of business owners conflict. 

Litter left behind by people gathering for free meals is 
a sore spot for merchants, who perceive groups of home- 
less people as impeding access to their shops, ‘keeping 
customers away. Also, fights have been known to break 
out in food lines, which critics say the police overreact to 


| at times. 


Litter and crowds can be a problem, agreed Ron, who 
has showed up to receive soup from Night on the Streets, 


but he added that the food services “really saved my life,” 


when he first became homeless. 


Although merchants don’t want to stop food services to 


~ homeless people, they don’t necessarily want the food 


served in front of their shops. Assistant City Manager Jim 


Hynes stressed the City’s desire to accommodate both 


homeless and business needs. “The city wants to make it 
work for everyone. With more dialogue and more creative 
meetings, we can find a solution that wor 

J.C. Orton, the burly, bearded coordinator of Night on 
the Streets, knows that free food is not the solution to 
homelessness, but he is determined to see people fed and 
know that there are people who care about them. 

Organizations like Night on the Streets “keep the 
homeless from begging, panhandling, or doing without,” 
said Lisa Rodriguez, who was selling Street Spirit papers 
outside People’s Park. They also make homelessness and 
hunger visible by “refusing to hide sUnery people in 
church basements,” said Gans. 

* “Food services are vital to the peace and safety of the 
homeless and the business area,” said Berkeley City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington, “because in cities 
where people are suffering if they can’t eat, they will 
likely end up stealing what they need.” 

Worthington said that the open-air soup kitchens go to. 
where people are with healthy food, vital especially to those 


_who are disabled or do not avail themselves of services oth- 


erwise. “The soup kitchens save the city a lot of mony We 
should be helping them, not getting in their Ewa 
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A Homeless Prayer 
street martyrs age fast and fall WITHOUT a 


memorial wall, although our homeless have had 
more casualties than Vietnam’s jungles! 


Poetry by Paradise (Richard Moore) 


magine being in fashion here in the hot bed of a poetry slam Fae it would last 
forever, because you’ ve just been evicted and afterwards you have nowhere to go 
for shelter. Imagine waking up in the middle of the night on a park bench in the 
Twilight Zone, homeless and alone, screaming to the Great Unknown: 
“Somebody, please! help me make it through the night so in the morning I can write 
words that will erase the plight that every homeless person felt the night before, but 
‘never more without a roof over our heads and sleeping on concrete beds.” 
Where the cold is the toughest thing — you have to deal with rigor mortis. As the 
brain maintains itself by concentrating the°fire in your blood around your head until 
your feet fall asleep and you’re forced to creep as homeless people nomadically do. As 


you wear down your shoes and your legs get the blues and the cement gets harder and — 


harder with every step. But you must keep stepping cuz no one wants you to rest in 
their space in this Rat Race. So you keep moving across your cashless desert with your 
house on your back packed like a camel’s hump, stumped by — The second hardest 
thing about being homeless is the physical and mental fatigue! And that ANNOYING 
pebble in your shoe is really a blister because you haven’t taken your shoes off in a 
week without a.room to undress in or sleep.. _ 

But you can no longer afford to get ill with nowhere to Jie down and heal in the 
middle of this freeway called City Life, where the traffic seems to get faster and faster 


when you can only move slower and slower; like the zombies who come out at night - 


begging for spare change and cigarettes. Like that one-legged woman in the wheel- 
chair and that brother with the cardboard shoes walking in the rain or that old dude 


with the walker who said he’s in constant pain because he’s an ex-pro football vet, 


Ba Otteg Bees itty 
| and a soul to: match. He 
| most famous song in 195 
| new Cadillac. 


it 
P 


known ironically on the streets as Jéet. Told me to always keep some change in my 


“Homeless deaths will come back to haunt you.” A grim warning to city officials. 


toll... as street martyrs age fast and fall WITHOUT a memorial wall, although our 
homeless have had more casualties than Vietnam’s jungles! 

So I bob and weave and drink coffee and write, trying not to fall asleep in coffee 
houses that stay open all night if you have the money to get a cup or a bite... or ride the 
buses till daylight or four a.m. when Motel Bart opens and you can ride and take fitful 
naps till morn; ‘cept on weekends when it doesn’t open till six or eight a.m. And some- 


‘times [All you need!] is just one night to feel human again! So you call friends, who 


mysteriously disappear as if homelessness were a contagious disease or sin. And when 


- you can you peel off your Street Clothes and shower and eat at One Dollar food joints 


and try to find friendly toilets to drop your load. And one morning you wake up and go 
looking for an alley commode, and you suddenly see a fellow homeless brother looking 
up at you incredulously from beneath his cardboard covers with a look that says, “I can’t 
believe this brother is getting ready to pee on me!?” And then you have an epiphany that 


pocket to make a phone call, but the new jacked-up price of 50 cents a pop takes its 


A Berkeley Mystery 


Fiction by Kevin McFarren 


C 6 ried last night, cried the i 
: night before.” He sang the 


blues until the day he died. 

My concern was to determine how he 
had died. I loved the old man. Even 
today, years after. his death, I can listen 
to the few recordings left of his career 
and I cry. 

He had told me that, for once, he was 
in off the streets. He had found a place, 
just off Shattuck in downtown Berkeley, 
an old folks’ home. Downstairs, there 
was a piano. He played for spare change. 

When he had the money, he went to the 
track. Golden Gate Fields was his home 
away from home. He never looked at the 


horses on the track, only at the screen - 


where he bet, usually unsuccessfully. 
Once upon a time, he was a legend. 

Ray Charles said he was an inspiration. 
Now, he was a broken spirit. 


One month, he had no money for his. 


rent. His health was failing. The holidays 
were coming down hard. Christmas 
songs that he had written and recorded 
were everywhere. Elvis, the Stones, 


| Springsteen, U2, made money from: his 
| songs. He saw-none of it.’ 


Then he was found dead. Murdered. 
There was no reason to murder him. 
He had the most beautiful brown eyes 


‘had sold his 
$500 and a 
la L: 1 

There was nothing le 


955 for 


ft, or 


| so we thought. We all knew he had writ- 


ten many bestselling songs that other 
people took credit for. 

He had a huge voice, and a bigger 
heart. When he was young, he didn’t 
care. Only late in his life, looking at 
mounting medical bills, did he he realize 
his old songs (and some new ones no one 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


had ever heard) could be his ticket out of 
debt. He never knew those songs would 
be his ticket to death. 

Always the entertainer, he bragged 


‘about his life in the limelight. The other 


residents of the facility where he lived 
were delighted. 
But the manager. of the facility was 


vermin. Late one night, he slipped into. 


the piano player’s room, looking for the 
missing manuscripts. What he failed to 
take into account was that, after years on 
the road, the musician kept late hours. 

He was awake. 

He confronted the manager with a 
combination of fear and anger. “I know 
what you are here for, but you won’t find 
them!” Sadly, he was wrong. 

The manager pushed a pillow on his 


face until the thrashing’ stopped. Then he |" 


found the hidden cash (his horses some- 


times came in — betting on Russell Baze, | 


even I could win). More importantly, the 
manager found the lost manuscripts. 

All he had was his music, and he died 
for it. 

His contemporaries knew his style. So 
when “new” blues songs came on the 
market with his unique sound, his friends 
came to me. The songs were being front- 
ed by a little-known company. After too- 
much research, I traced the company 
back to the. manager of his ee 
complex. 

He had killed an old man for songs he 
would have shared.. It made me wonder 
what other skeletons were inside the clos- 
ets at that facility. Pll be looking into it. 


the homeless now abound so plentifully you have to watch where you pee... 


PILGRIM 
Synaesthesia Anaphora 3 
Fiction by Ms. Upesi Mtambuzi 


LGRIM could see his destination 
Ate clearly. It was the corner two blocks 


away. That wasn’t the problem, 


knowing where he was going. The prob- 


lem was getting there. All those things in : 
the way. All those people. The two trash 


cans filled up. The triple bank of phone 
booths, the bus shelter, and worst of all, 
the dogs: one stray, two on a leash. God 
almighty, what a trip this was gonna be. 
Nothing beats a failure but a try, the 


‘| shelter folks were always saying. PIL- 


GRIM’s Uncle Nate back in Texas went 
that one better: “Nothin’ beat a try, but a 
do. How you do, li’l fella?” It was his 
special greeting to his nephew. 

~ Uncle. Nate named PILGRIM. He was 
the family head on PILGRIM’s father’s 
side and one of the founding members of 
the labor organization of colored 
Sleeping Car Porters. So it was, whether 
PILGRIM’s parents liked it or not. And 
they did like it. PILGRIM’s father liked 


‘| it because he was religious and it made 


him think of the first Americans sharing 
food and the Word of salvation with the 
Indians. “PILGRIM. Praise the Lord, 
what a righteous name for my first son.” 
Back. when he was born, PILGRIM’s 


mother wasn’t very religious. She said 


she wasn’t religious at all. She said she 
was “spiritual.” She didn’t go to church. 
She said God was everywhere she went, 
and she and God had an understanding; 
| and going to church was an option she 
chose not to exercise. 
| PILGRIM’s mother wore her hair 
| “undid,” as all the female relations on PIL- 
| GRIM’s father’s side in Texas-called 
unstraightened hair. She wore long dresses 
| made from cloth she said reminded. her of 
a Africa. “What you know about Africa; 
why you care? We not no Africans,” those 
| same female relations said. 
His mother, they said, spilled. adora- 
tion on her firstborn on the day of his 
naming. “Yes, it is a righteous name, 


| Uncle. I’m going to spell it in all capital 


letters, because he will be a pilgrim for 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


our people. And I want ‘Mwongozi’ to 
be his middle name. It means, ‘one who 
shows the right way,’ in Swahili. That’s 
African, you know.” 

The gathering gasped at her innovation. 
Uncle Nate laughed. “Girl, you keep on 
and I’m gone have to make you my second 
wife.” Uncle’s wife, Aunt Sarah, huffed 
out of the room. He noted it by tenderly 


plucking the baby from his mother’s arms 


and raising him to his lips, whispéring his 
name three times before holding him out 
for the crowd to see. “The rest of y’all quit 
clucking your tongues and give proper 
greetings to our newest family member. 
Repeat three times after me: PILGRIM 
Mwongozi East. May his destination 
always be clear.” 

“PILGRIM Mwongozi East. May his 
destination always be clear. PILGRIM 
Mwongozi East. May his destination | 
always be clear. PILGRIM Mwongozi | 
East. May his destination always be clear.” | 

In all his 54 years, PILGRIM kept this | 
story as his talisman. It kept him through: | 
four bad marriages, one stillborn and one | 
killed child, two tours of duty in| 
Vietnam, and a year stint in a federal pen 
after he was caught misusing funds when 
he worked for the governor. Even as PIL- 
GRIM always professed to the shelter 
counselors not to know how he got there, 
he never was unsure in telling them he 


‘knew where he was going. 


He straightened his back and headed 


toward the corner two blocks away. 
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The poetry of Janice King 


_ Janice King’s poems show humor along- 
side hard reality; love next to insanity. 
And her inclusion of everyone makes her 

vision of the city a beautiful place. 


by Eric Robertson 


o you live in the city. Downtown In the grit and grime. 
- Fire engines hollow out your ears. You walk the same 
walk every day. Everything starts to look the same after 
a while. Maybe ‘you need some poetry? Aas can lift 
the dirt off an old pair of shoes and make them shine. ° 

I discovered my favorite poet downtown over a decade ago. I 
was 26 when I moved to San Francisco. I needed the city. I wanted 
to be alone, but among as many people as possible. It helped, too, 
that downtown was the cheapest place to get a single room. 

I was a little crazy at the time. The world had grown too big 
to fit in my head. I was beginning to understand that it never 
would. I needed simplicity in my life. A hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence would do. Concrete. An SRO. No Ee No buzzer 
and... Janice King’s poetry. 

I met her at the Hospitality House Writer’s Workshop around 
the corner from the little hotel where I lived. Other than a bar, it 
was the last public place I was in that allowed smoking indoors. 
But that wasn’t why I was there. In poetry, I recognized a lan- 
guage that could illuminate the ordinary and mundane and make 
sense of the world. I found Janice King to be a master at that. 

Maybe I was drawn to the bluntness of her character. I imagined 
that Janice’s thoughts arrived on conveyor belts dispassionately 
unloaded for whoever was brave enough to ask her opinion. : 

She was still smoking at the time and “the white serpent,” as 
she calls it, often drifted out of her mouth as she spoke. On the 
street, she looked every bit the city poet, eyes unwavering, off in 
the distance, a slow, methodical walk, cigarette with a long ash 
jutting from her thigh where it was held between two fingers. 

Janice could give me the facts and still make them beautiful. 
As a southerner (as in Belles and Mint Juleps) I was fascinated — 
by anyone who didn’t candy-coat the truth. Whenever I need 
_ grounding, I still go to Janice King’s words. 

- Burdens of Bliss and Green Glasses are two collections of her 
poems that are never far from my reach. Oakland born, the 35- 
year San Francisco resident is a city poet through and through. 
She celebrates the rabble and rouse of so many people pressed 
together. Look at how she puts things in this piece of her poem, 
“The Clarification”: 


Workforce and retired come up 7th 
from the southern hotels; inhabitants 
of North of Market come down 

: for newspapers and coffee 
street people already awake 
cope, usually, the best they can 
government clericals reasonably 
well dressed, even proudly 
are glad they’ve got work 
accountants and lawyers are on their way 
sunlight reflected on a briefcase... 


Everyone is included here. We are all part of the picture. 

In her celebration of the city’s complexity, Janice does not 
shy from the ugly. or disturbing. “Mama sleeps in a doorway but 
her bedroll stays unrolled/ Bart sleeps in a parking lot with card- 
board to keep out cold.” (“City”) She tells about her neighbor 
that sleeps on the “hypothermia producing streets” (“Neighbor”) 
and of “his heart/ a well of songs.” (untitled) 

In her poem “Short Life” she reminds us that homeless and 
poor people have love lives — something our dehumanizing 
society tends to forget. 


On parts of Leavenworth Street 
solid black sidewalks 

people with no place to go 
are glad to be out and their 
happiness thrusts through their skulls 
in greetings, in speeches. 


There are couples in the Tenderloin 
Oh yes there are couples 

moving fast with.a springy step 
wearing clever clothing 

savoring every breath 

savoring every breath of a short life. 


Janice’s poems speak of her own struggles as well, and 
lessons learned that anyone can benefit from. There was a time 
when she was on the streets herself: “a first time experience with 
prostitution” is an account of just that. 

_ In “Field Burner,” a birthday cake becomes a mountain filled 
- with “pines, cypress, pubic hairs and the backs of necks so cute.” 
Alienated from family, she ends up torching the whole mountain 
and sliding down the “dry, crumbling cake.” “Did I learn my les- 


_ of a Decade,” 
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Janice King, poet of the city streets. 


son?” she asks herself at the end. “Yes,” 


rustic wood. 


In the 1950s, Janice was married to the poet George Starbuck 
and had three children with him. She was acquainted with many 
of the Boston poets of that time; and, as a young mother, had a 
brief friendship with poet ae Plath, a subject treated i in her 


poem, “Advantages.” 


- Janice retired a few years ago after ee 18 years in the 
San Francisco department of city planning. Nature in architec- 
ture and the human in nature are everywhere in her poems. 

“Across the street the shadows make circular lace on the 
pavement and sides of a building.” (“The Lunch Date”). Amber 
brick is like tricolored corn, “Light becomes bearded, elongates/ 
exhausts. blue and brown fibers/ button the environment/ we 


have been wrapped in and loved” (“Light as Builder”). 


City birds are common visitors in her poems. Sea gulls take a 
sporting walk, pigeons have hands folded behind their backs. 
The a ee is included along with herself as one of the 


“city guys.” 


Always with an eye toward downtown office workers, poems 
like “Typewriter” and “A Year on the Word Processor’ raise her 


old job to a noble profession: 


Many of her poems are about love. In “Valentine for Joe” she 
thinks of 21 terms of endearment for her lover and nine ways to 
sign her name. Listen to her words of longing in “Not You”: 


because i met you here before 
i am going to return to the same spot, 
anyone can see i wait for someone 
to appear: . 
my brows sending out knives to carve 
some sight for me, looking up 

with violence every time someone 
would pass. 
when you wait for the one, no one else 
will do. you who could turn my world 
to rapidly ticking moments in the 
heart of time 
will certainly do. but you do not come! 


Janice balances melancholy with playfulness in her two books. 


She tiptoes over the obvious and adds lilt with interesting 
word choices and rhyme. In the title poem, “Green 
Glasses,” she calls high-rises, “hirizes.” And in “For Most 
she speaks of the ancient “sundial of Ahaz.” 
She starts the poem “Sixth Street” with “Locks are laughs 


- to the riffs and raffs/ For they have passkeys assorted. Raff 


stole my gown and went downtown/ How silly they con- 


sorted.” In “The Siskiyous” she begins, “The Siskiyous are 


sisterly/ and very near my history.” 
Janice’s poems show humor alongside hard reality; 
love next to insanity. They are a reflection: of what she is 


- thinking and musings of what must be going through other 


people’s heads.-Her poems are a wonderful look at the 


commonplace in an uncommon way. And her inclusion of ~ 


everyone makes her vision of the city a beautiful place. 

In her words you will find a way to make that down- 
town walk a little less the same. Her books are available 
to be checked out from the Oakland and San Francisco 


downtown libraries or purchased through Freedom. 


Voices at FreedomVoices.org. You may appreciate see- 
ing the city a whole new way. 


Eric Robertson photo 


she answers. “But it 
took a while/ for the ethics of-freedom and/ burning to go home.” 

In “Facing the Attacker and Getting Red-Faced” she speaks of 
an abusive lover and looking at her freshly punched eyes in a 
crudely framed mirror which sits on a chair made up of beat- “up 
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St. Anthony’s 
by Janice King 


Down, Hitler Heart 

Do not antisepticize this scene 
with your purifying schema 
Let them live 

If you’re a giver, give 

Let the misfits proclaim 

the glory of God 

All over the earth 

Let the crippled and insane 
show you what God can do | 
and What You Almost Became 
These folks in line 

could be like you, 
“Without food and fashion ~ 
what good would you do? 

Let us therefore see them 
Let all know them 
Let.us see you 


Unfair 

by Janice King 

Like grounded birds against the walls 
feeling the sidewalks’ cold . 

Spare Change Please their muted cry 


They have no eaves or stalls 
They have no eaves or stalls 


My change comes home, I sort it out 
this for laundry, this for bus 
winking away that plaintive cry 
that makes hierarchies of us, 

makes hierarchies of us 


The Lunch Date 
by Janice King 


Across the street the shadows 
make circular lace on the pavement 
and sides of a building. 


What am I to do, alone in a 
small restaurant? 
At the foot of a tree outside 
a pigeon pecks his bride 
shepherds her quickly, so quickly 
then stops, diverted by a crumb. 


Across the street two buses pull up 
bright and loud as football players 
I have no date for lunch or dinner 

this poem is my date, lunch, dinner 


The Running Man 
by Janice King 


Somebody’s running is scary 

as he knifes between couples 

keeps up his horrendous pace 
while the rest are in a 

walking race, against his direction. 
He’s an old man 

his hands pitifully 
withdrawn against his thighs 

his body at a slant 

and a subhuman look 

in his eyes. 


In Memoriam 

by Janice King 

I weep for all black women who died young 
because this society was too demanding of them 
who were correct, ambitious and in pursuit 
of ideals manifest, of the highest norms 

and white ones, I do not know their names 
Karen Carpenter on her drums, died young 


I weep blood for Glenda who was kind 
smiling and with her own particular grace 
calm, aware and quick to comfort; yesterday 
she heard me on the phone seeking clinics 

for my friend, and smiling delivered to me 
Gene Coleman’s big directory regarding help 
for persons suffering substance abuse. 

I planned to thank her just last night 

Today she bled to death after a hysterectomy. 
I want to point out that she was black, 

a responsible person who died young! 


h 
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A Virus Called Hope 


by Chris Trian 


My right eye offended me yesterday. 

I saw people stepping over bodies 

stretched out on the sidewalk like cord wood. 

I looked up and saw buzzards circling 

so thick you couldn’t see the logos on the buildings. 
“EXXON, IBM, AT&T, GULF, PAC-BELL...” 
So I took a rusty spoon from the gutter 

and heated it with my cigarette lighter 

and gouged out my right eye 

and cauterized the wound 

with some damned burning fagot 

like they used to dance around. 

And then, hurting like the “veerie divil,”’ 

I heard a little child admonish his motffer: 
‘Don’t give the homeless money, 

it just encourages them 

to be social parasites.” 

I walked to my apartment 

and looked at my face, like Odin’s. 

And with my grandfather’s straight razor, 

I pulled a Van Gogh on my left ear. 

Holding an old towel to my head 

I turned on the t. v., 

and some preacher or politician was admonishing: 
‘We must look within for the roots of evil.” 

I remembered my favorite poem: 

“Tf what thou seekest thou findest _ 

not within thyself 

thou will find it not without thee. as 

So I fell to my knees 
and spread my arms wide 
and I prayed like I had never prayed before. 
The blood started pouring from wounds 
in both my palms, and my feet bled too. 
I saw giant angels fighting out my window. 
They were grappling for a small black box, 
like a small suitcase or a Goth kid’s punk lunch box. 
I knew what was inside the box. 
I knew why my hands were bleeding, 


why all our hands were bleeding, 


and why our mouths were sewn shut 

and why there was duct tape over our eyes 
that should have offended us but didn’t, 

as we watched “Regis” or “Ozzie” 

on the big black eye machine in the corner. 
I knew then that we had been lied to 

by mystics with foam on their beards. 


| | knew what Jesus meant 


about coming ‘“‘with a sword.”’- 

I took a kitchen knife and cut open my chest. 
There was a little box in there 

and a box inside that 

and one inside that like those Russian dolls. 


An enduring image of solidarity by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


I knew it must have been put there at birth, 
because I’ve never had chest surgery. 

I knew that history was a lie 

written by the winning bad guys. 

And I knew what this place was we called the world. 
I knew if the enemy was “within” 

it had been PUT there 

and put there and put there for conten: 

A long time ago a pretty shady deal got cut 

and rotten bastards have been in charge 

of just about everything, locked in mortal combat 
against the poor and the weird and the sick 

and everybody else, even each other. 

And there was no way to love them away, 

or make deals with them, 

or vote them out of offices. 

Our lives have been stolen since the beginning of time. 
Eyeless, earless, chest open and hands and feet bleeding 
I staggered out onto Antichrist Boulevard. 

There were others in similar conditions, 

all armed with rusty knives or pliers or can openers. 
The fallen were getting up off the sidewalk 


-and climbing out from under freeway ramps 


and railroad trestles and they all had that look, 
that insane look of the terminally betrayed, : 
armed with a holy cause and nothing left to lose. 
Huge bonfires were burning ~ 

and people were throwing in their implants 

and beepers and cell phones and laptop computers. 


THE PROPELLER SONG. Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz, 1932: 


The buzzards were flying into buildings 

like tiny hijacked jet liners. 

The news came screeching out of the flames . 

that the President and his staff 

had gone into hiding, along with the House and Senate. 


_ Oil barons and plutocrats of all description 


were jumping out of skyscrapers 

to avoid the Kamikaze buzzards. 

There wasn’t an “AAArab” in the lot, 

just good old American criminals 

who realized the jig was up, 

that the second coming wasn’t AT ALL 

what they were led to believe. 

That the meek and the helpless and dispostesced 
truly would inherit the earth, 

because “When you ain’t got nothin’ 


you got nothin’ to lose.” 


And we ain’t got nothin’! 

Neither eyes nor ears nor hearts nor souls. 
The bastards are taking everything. 
It’s a feeding frenzy at the end of time. 
But still we can beat them. 

If we fight back we can beat them. 
Because we are the rats 

and they are the dinosaurs. 

They live on fear 

and we just live. 

And there are more of us. 

And we have a virus called hope. 


by Chris Trian 


like the Holocaust. 
Nameless guilt pounds my head 
like a sledgehammer. 


are like Beethoven’s “Ode To Joy” 
played over a battlefield of corpses. 
The brassy summons . 

of the trumpets of Spring 


The wars of the life force are coming 
but I can’t go to them anymore. 

My old cat still goes out the window 
to sit on the roof in the sun, | 


‘| but I pull the covers up to my chin 


and wait we the ELEY of it 

to pass. * : 
‘My wife has left atdawn 
to go to the gym to work out. 
She’s still fighting, . 
but I just fake it. 

Maybe she’s just faking it too 


I’ve seen something I don’t like 

in the golden dust moats 

hanging around my morning bed. 
And the music is strange. 

I’m not getting old, 

or just disgusted. 

It’s something else, 

I’m not the only one. 

There must be millions like me now. 
This knowledge is no comfort. 


The morning sun hits my bedroom window 


The pungent odors of the early Spring flowers 


remind me of the braying of a jackass. 


The Trumpets of Spring 


Nothing depresses a paralytic. 
like a cornucopia of paralytics. 

I take my medication, get dressed 
and get out into it. 


We are everywhere. 

In the supermarket, the bank ND 
the coffee house, 

where we stand around 

holding hot paper cups of life. | 
Newspapers are scattered about. 

The news is bad, but-that’s not it. 
Some of us have lived through worse, 
like our parents and grandparents... 


What’s happending now 
goes beyond the news. 


- Its a disease of the trumpets. 
“The clarinets, the oboes, the violins. © « 
Spring music just sounds false. 
I’ve heard old records from the 1940s — 


like “‘Lili Marlene” 
sung by Dietrich, or anybody. 


Their notes are like marbles in a riverbed. 
I’ve read Hemingway’s descriptions of Spring. 


Surely, old Hem would have noticed 
this odd abrasive wrongness. 
This virus of the music. 


We drink our coffee 

and go back to our houses 
and try to do whatever we > do 
without noticing. 

but all we can do now 

is notice. 


Hello Stranger 
by Patricia Edith and Rina Prussin 


Hello Stranger! 

What’s your name? 

Where do you come from? 

How did you get in this position? 


I think I know the reasons but I really don’t 

I drank too much, the car broke down, my wife left, 
the doctor’s bills, the rent I couldn’t pay 

but for some of us our life is an empty hallway 
outside the freeways of the world 

we try to enter but can’t get up enough speed, 

we panic, and no one lets us in. 


Is your life hard or is it easy? 
Is it the way it’s going to stay or is it going gto change? 


When you see me sitting on the sidewalk ss 
I’m not really there. I’m in the apartment of my dreams... 
decorating.each room, plugging i in each new. appliance. . os 

Big Man down the block he wants to be out here 

where there’s nothing much to carry or to answer to. 


Hello stranger! When you were little how did you play? 
Was it hard to play with your friends? _ 

Was it hard or easy growing up? | 

Is your family still alive? 

Are you sad? Are you tired? 


When people talked about their happy childhood 


| I thought they were lying, but there’s some folks out on these streets 


that probably were once happy. After too many times 

of letting people down they turn their backs on you. | 

I don’t know about my family. When _I think of them 

I get a chill and chatter and lose Wednesday and aay 
On Friday I’m too tired to ask for change. 
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Police Crackdown Intensifies in Berkeley 


According to Neumann, the 
police harassment is not jist 
inhumane, but completely 
illegal. “It’s absolutely out- 
rageous,” he said. ; 


from page one 


merchants, and their rights are as impor- 
tant; and they need the protection of this 
society every bit as much, if not more, 
than the merchants. I’ve seen very few 
politicians in Berkeley or elsewhere who 
understand that.” 

Even in People’s Park, the sweeps, 
citations, and confiscation of shopping 
carts are definitely coming from Berkeley 
police, Diehl said, not from University of 
California police. “There’s been a con- 
certed effort to drive people out of the 
whole area around People’s Park,” he 
said. Police are even driving the homeless 
away from churches in the south-campus 
area that are tolerant of street people. 

In the civic center area, people had 
been sleeping on the steps of the Veterans 
Building by Martin Luther King Park, but 
were displaced recently with harsh warn- 
ing signs posted. Diehl said, “I can’t 
believe that the mayor’s not in on that.” 


ORDERS FROM THE CITY MANAGER 


“There has been a lot of focus on the 
Shattuck and civic center area, a lot more 
clearance of homeless people there,” 
Diehl said. “The police there have gener- 
ally been more tolerant, but I’m hearing 
from them directly that they’re getting 
orders to move homeless people — orders 
from the city government, from the city 
manager. The repression is definitely 
coming from the City and City Manager 
Weldon Rucker. Officer Jones told me the 
orders to drive people out were coming 
from City Manager Weldon Rucker.” 

One week after describing the city man- 
ager’s role in an interview with Street 
Spirit, Diehl and a group of 20 homeless 
people held a sleep-out on March 19-20 on 
the median strip of Adeline Street near the 
Berkeley Bowl. On the second night of the 
sleep-out, Diehl received a call from the 
mayor’s office that City Manager Weldon 
Rucker would order the homeless arrested 
if they stayed to sleep another night at the 
Peace Camp. Shortly afterwards, a group of 
20 police officers arrived and broke up the 
encampment, threatening the homeless 
campers with arrest, despite the fact that the 
camp had been entirely peaceful and quiet 
the night before. 

Osha Neumann described some espe- 
cially inhumane incidents of police repres- 
sion, incidents bordering on unwarranted 
cruelty. “We’re seeing a lot of people get- 
ting ticketed and cited for sleeping,” he 
said. ““We’ve seen this happen during some 
of the worst storms of the winter, during 
times when we’ve had declarations from 
shelter providers that there was absolutely 
no space available in Berkeley. People 
were given tickets when they sought shel- 
ter under overhangs. There’s been a great 
deal of that happening.” 

Homeless people often are not even 
warned by the police before they’re cited, 
Neumann said, and they’re not being told 
that there are alternative places they can 
go. Even though merchants are undoubt- 
edly pressuring city officials to move 
homeless people away, Neumann said, the 
mayor and city manager are fundamental- 
ly responsible for the police harassment. 

“Unfortunately, the ticketing of home- 
less people is not diminished even though 
we had meetings with the city manager 


_and the chief of police after the Bushville 


encampment,” Neumann said. “They 
claimed that they were not doing this, that 
it was complaint-driven by merchants. 
The fact is that they are doing this, and 


it’s resulting in real hardship for a lot of 
homeless people. One woman who was 
sick with a flu and a fever, at 1:30 in the 
morning found a place on a porch of an 
abandoned building. An officer came up 
and gave her a ticket.” 

Mark Gottlieb works as a health physi- 
cist with the California Department of 
Health Services in his office on the corner 
of Shattuck Avenue and Cedar Street in 
Berkeley. He has witnessed stepped-up 
police harassment of homeless people 
near his place of work, and said he was 
outraged by what he described as “grossly 
unfair” treatment of them. 

Gottlieb has come to know three home- 
less vendors selling Street Spirit near his 
office. Several months ago, the vendors 
were told by police they could no longer sit 
on public benches. This transparent attempt 
to drive the homeless away didn’t work, 
though. The vendors brought small boxes 
to sit on while selling Street Spirit. 

Then, one morning in mid-March, 
Gottlieb said, “I saw three homeless peo- 
ple all sitting on the ground in different 
areas of the sidewalk where they work 
and sell the Street Spirit. I asked them 
why they weren’t sitting on their boxes 
and that’s when they told me they were 
being harassed by the police. They told 
me the police are making them get up. 
They’re not letting them sit on boxes or 
anything else; they’re not allowed to sit 
on public benches. They can only sit on 
the sidewalk curb or stand up, and these 
two ladies are elderly and they-can’t stand 
very long. One of them has a cane so she 
obviously has a real difficulty.” 

Gottlieb was especially concerned, 
given the ages and serious physical health 
problems of two of the women, Caroline 
Parks and Caroline Gross. 

Gottlieb reported this police intimida- 
tion to Osha Neumann, who investigated 
the incident and found that most of the 
harassment was committed by Officer 
Onciano, a bicycle patrol officer who has 
a long history of targeting homeless peo- 
ple, stretching back a decade. 

‘IT’S REALLY SICKENING’ 

Neumann said, “Caroline Parks and 
Caroline Gross are elderly women with 
significant disabilities who really can’t 
stand up. It’s really sickening what’s 
going on.” Caroline Parks has sickle-cell 
anemia, a bad heart and swollen legs. 
Caroline Gross walks with a cane, and has 
epilepsy and a bad back. “Both are in poor 
health and can’t stand,” Neumann said. 

But Onciano has been telling the women 
they can’t even sit on a box, and when it’s 
raining they can’t stand under an awning. 
“Right next to them are cafes where people 
sit on chairs on the sidewalk eating scones,” 
Neumann said. “Caroline Parks told me, 
‘T’m old, sick and tired and we just want to 
sit to sell the Street Spirit.’” 

The people harassed in this area by the 
police were all African-American and 
clearly homeless, and Officer Onciano 
went out of his way to target them over 
and over again. 

Gottlieb said, “These people have the 
same rights as anyone else and should be 
allowed to sit on benches or they should 
be allowed to place boxes on the street as 
long as they’re not interfering with any- 
one. If I came out there with a box to sit, 
no one would say anything to me.” 

“T think it’s grossly unfair for them to 
be treated this way,” Gottlieb added. 
“They were near the curb, so they were 
not interfering with the flow of people on 
the sidewalk, That’s a wide sidewalk and 
there’s plenty of room for people to walk. 
They are not in anyone’s way. They are 
not harassing anyone. They are generally 
very courteous, very pleasant, and they’re 
just struggling to make ends meet at a 
time when it’s extremely difficult for peo- 
ple in their situation to do so. Sitting on 


the cold concrete is not healthy, and these 
women are in discomfort.” 

Within a few blocks of his office in 
downtown Berkeley, Gottlieb found that 
the following homeless people were sub- 
jected to harassment by the Berkeley 
police: Caroline Gross, age 57; Caroline 
Parks, age 59; Benito Ias, 50, a panhan- 
dler harassed by the police; and Keith 
Toliver, 49, a Street Spirit vendor who has 
been told he cannot sit even though his 
foot is heavily bandaged due to ulceration. 

Nearby, on University and Shattuck 
Avenue, Steve Welch, age 54, also a 
Street Spirit vendor, is blind — unmistak- 
ably blind, with a cane, so the police 
should know — but was told by the police 
that he can’t sit on a box, and was forced 
to sit on the sidewalk curb. 

THE HARASSMENT IS ILLEGAL 

According to Neumann, the police 
harassment is not just inhumane, but com- 
pletely illegal. “It’s absolutely outra- 
geous,” he said. “A number of years back, 
the City Council passed an ordinance 
against sitting on the sidewalk. The 
ACLU took them to court and eventually 
the City Council rescinded that ordinance. 
The police have never accepted that the 
ordinance was rescinded. They act as if 
there was a legal basis for telling people 
they can’t sit on the sidewalk, and there 
simply isn’t that basis.” 

As an attorney who often defends home- 
less people, Neumann has witnessed several 
misuses of the law by the Berkeley police. 
He said, “They are constantly telling people 
that if they sit next to a building on a public 
site, they’re trespassing. That’s absolute 
nonsense. There’s no legal basis for that. 
They’re making people move away and sit 
on the curb where it’s dangerous. And they 
are also claiming that if they’re sitting on 
something like a box, they’re violating an 
ordinance which says that you can’t place 
materials on the sidewalk that obstruct it. 
Again, that’s absolute nonsense. That ordi- 
nance is designed for people who pile barri- 
cades or leave tons of garbage on the side- 
walk. But it’s another way for them to crim- 
inalize people when there is no crime.” 

Neumann said that the City of Berkeley 
has been clear for eight years that this ordi- 
nance [14.48.020] does not apply to home- 
less people. On May 24, 1995, City 
Manager Weldon Rucker issued a memo to 
then-Police Chief Dash Butler that spelled 
it out very clearly: “Please cease enforce- 
ment of this ordinance as it applies to peo- 
ple sitting on sidewalks.” 

The city manager’s memo was then reaf- 
firmed in a Berkeley Police Department 
training memo issued in 1999 to all officers 
that the ordinance about not placing objects 
on sidewalks does not apply to people sit- 
ting on the sidewalk, or on a box. “The City 
and the police are very clear the ordinance 
was not meant to be applied this- way to 
homeless people,” Neumann said. 

Yet on March 19, 2003, Gnciano issued 
a citation to Charles McElroy, an elderly 
homeless man with severe medical prob- 
lems, for sitting and selling Street Spirit 
outside Picadilly Circus on University 
Avenue. Onciano charged McElroy for 
“Obstructing a Sidewalk/Sitting On Chair” 
— the same law listed in the city manager’s 
memo as not applying to this behavior. 

Onciano, the officer who cited McElroy, 
is the same officer who has been harassing 
Caroline Gross and Caroline Parks. 
Onciano was also at the center of the origi- 
nal controversy back in 1994, when so 
many homeless people were ticketed falsely 
that the city manager issued the memo to 
the Berkeley Police Department. 

Neumann said, “This cop’s behavior 
back in 1994 was directly responsible for 
these clarifications being issued. There’s 
absolutely no excuse for him to be acting 
this way. If any officer on the force 
should know about this, it’s him.” 

Complaints made against Onciano for 
falsely citing homeless people were sus- 
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tained by the Berkeley Police Review 
Commission back in 1994, Neumann said. 

After talking to the homeless women 
being harassed, Neumann was incensed 
and called Berkeley Police Chief Roy 
Meisner. Captain Hambleton called back, 
and Neumann told him about the memo 
from the city manager, and explained that 
the ordinance cannot be enforced against 
homeless people for sitting on a sidewalk. 

NEUMANN’S TIMELY INTERVENTION 

Neumann then took copies of the 
memo to Caroline Parks and Caroline 
Gross and, as he drove away, he saw two 
police officers on bikes, one of them 
Officer Onciano, motion for both women 
to stand up. Neumann returned and tried 
to talk to Onciano. But Onciano ignored 
him and angrily told Caroline Gross, 
“We'll be back!” 

Neumann immediately drove to the 
police station and talked to Captain 
Hambleton about the police misconduct 
he had just observed. Hambleton called 
Neumann at his office later that day, and 
told him the two officers would not do 
that to homeless people anymore, and nei- 
ther would any other police officers. 

Meanwhile, other homeless people have 
reported an intense climate of threats and 
intimidation directed against them by mer- 
chants and private security. On March 19, 
Lewanda Parnell, a Street Spirit vendor, 
was approached by a store security guard at 
the Whole Foods store on Telegraph, and 
was ordered to move to the other side of the 
street to sell the newspaper. A day earlier, 
on March 18, she had been chased away 
from selling Street Spirit outside the 
Berkeley Bowl by a private security guard 
who told her to move away from the store 
or he would call the police. 

While Parnell was selling Street Spirit at 
the Ashby BART, the BART police told 
her she would have to buy a “permit” for 
$300 or leave the area. “He told me if I was 
caught again, I would be in jail,” she said. 
“I felt embarrassed and down when these 
things happened,” she said. “People came 
by and told me I can’t sell Street Spirit, but 
here there’s vendors allowed to sell hot 
dogs. We’re all here trying to live and let 
live. We’re selling Street Spirit, trying to 
get our point across. It’s humiliating when 
he stopped me in front of everyone.” 

Neumann denounced this heightened 
climate of intimidation from merchants 
and the police. “It’s just absolutely outra- 
geous that that’s being allowed to contin- 
ually happen in Berkeley,” he said. “They 
claim that they’re not discriminating 
against homeless people and they’re not 
trying to drive them out of town. They 
claim that it’s complaint-driven, that they 
only act on complaints, but you know 
what? Just because a citizen complains 
because they don’t like the looks of a . 
homeless person, and would rather they 
not be there, that doesn’t turn the home- 
less person into a criminal. And it doesn’t 
give the police a justification for harass- 
ing or intimidating or threatening or citing 
them. And it doesn’t turn the police into 
an agent of whoever complains, whether 
they have a legal basis or not.” 

For the past five months, Street Spirit 
has been reporting extensively on this 
renewed pattern of police repression in 
Berkeley. Now, Street Spirit vendors 
themselves have been targeted and intimi- 
dated and cited by several Berkeley police 
officers and by store security guards. 

These attacks are a direct assault on the 
First Amendment right to freedom of the 
press. If police and merchants are allowed 
to suppress or interfere with the vendors’ 
ability to sell Street Spirit, they will cut 
off the only channel of distributing this 
alternative news coverage to the public. 
The intimidation directed at homeless 
vendors is a direct form of censorship that 
could effectively shut down Street Spirit’s 
ability to get its message out at all. 
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April 2003 


by Peter Marin 


Jimmy: you who once flew 

close to the sun in the belly 

of bombers, who curled 

in the glass of the womb 

like a bird in its nest 

almost free, almost able to soar — 
come, sit beside me, let me 

summon you again hoping 

for company, for wisdom. 

Speak as the dead do: softly, unsurely, 
knowing the falseness of certainty, 

the illusions of truth, 

the errors we make being men. 

Here we are again, as men 

always are, forgiven 

by their gods, going to war. 

When will it stop? They ask in the streets, 
they cry out in horror, forgetting 

we are men. Yes, in our peaceable 
fields we bring the crops in, the women 
sit weaving, the children 
play at games. Under the trees 
the lovers in the evening 
walk hand in hand, sweetly singing. 
Would it were so! The earth quakes, 
fires darken the skies, even the seas 
have grown angry. The angels 
shudder in their flight, 
the horsemen come filling 
the world with their forms. 
We have seen it so many times! 
Always, yes, there are causes: 
this insult or that, famine 
in the hinterlands, the desert tribes 
up in arms, men in suits 
at the table, sentences 
on a page, treaties broken, 
vows unkept, borders transgressed 
or in one nation storehouses full of grain 
and, in another, withered fields. 


Pm afraid of war. 
I’m afraid of war with Iraq 
and watching people murdered by maps 
_and maybe when our soldiers come back 
another Gulf War syndrome 
_while the VA says there’s nothing wrong, 
it’s just stress. 
Tm afraid of war. 
I’m afraid of war with my new landlords 
who want to improve the building 
till I can’t afford to live there any more. 
_A leaky faucet, a broken intercom 
and never quite enough heat 


| by Julia Vinograd | 


-mean home, sweet home, leave them alone. 


I’m afraid of war. 
I’m afraid of war in a friend’s head; 


_ voices she believes tell her she’s an evil person 


who did something terrible 

_and she’s stopped taking her psych meds 
‘cause the voices told her to 
and she should be in the hospital, 


she’s not eating or sleeping and she sounds suicidal, 


_but the last time she was in the hospital 
they took her cigarettes away. 
Tm afraid of war. 
I’m afraid of war with imaginary money 
-TPve already spent 
and have to come up with somehow; 


| the more I count, the less I have to count on. 


-Someday I?ll wake up without fingers, 


_ the streets are full of people who can’t hold on. 


Pm afraid of war. 


| I’m afraid of war with people who don’t know 


who they’re at war with, maybe me. 


‘I’m afraid of not knowing who I’m at war with, 


'maybe you. 
I’m afraid of war. 
We’re all being turned into weapons 
and aimed at the mirror. 


PM AFRAID OF WAR 


“Sign’’ 


And there is, too, the coursing 

of the blood, a flood-tide 

of anger, the natural 

human cry of delight 

at the combat of brothers, a contest 
of wills or the dream of an order 
crowded with corpses. 

Down long avenues men march 
denouncing others in the name 

of peace. Each has a god or a cause 
or an enemy. Each one knows 

the truth. Each one hears 

the whisper of the universe 

calling out to be set right. 

And why not? They are men. 
Their hands are shaped for clubs, 
their fingers for triggers, 

their eyes for taking aim. 

How full their voices are 

shouting orders, calling down gods, 
denouncing their antagonists. 

How they sign with a flourish the 
orders for extinction, the proclamations 
of battle, the forms they fill out 

as if to legalize evil. 

You have seen them on parade — 
in lockstep, in unison, marching 


It’s all Tames before: 


like sawdust. 
I try to clean house, 


_I go outside, 


_and the headlines are dirty. 


All that black ink 
wasted on death. 


_ We want color to come back, ) 
_ but we wait almost calmly | 


until it’s over. 

Then we'll try to forget 
what we never knew. 
Why are pallbearers 


so respectful of dead bodies 


while we treat the living : 
so terribly? 
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hate generation — 


| by Randy Fingland 


_ | a quark cornucopia 
_ | at the speed of blood 
| through grains of sand 
_ gives paltry hope 
| to the empty bellies 
| of forgotten children 
| who are orphaned 
to the street 
by high fliers 
in quick denial 
_ of the time _ 
| to be responsible 
| | for any collaterally 
| damaged _ 


But today my coffee doesn’t work. | | 
My roast beef sandwich tastes | 
| 
: 


_but mostly walk in little circles. 


| 
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| The city waits. The world waits. 
| 

| 


beside the tanks, beneath 

the planes, turned by commands 
into a single thing, a killer. 

Oh, only man! The leader cries out, 
he cries for war, he cries 

for peace, and see how 

the faces merge into one, the bodies 
become one, hear how the voices 
become a single cry. War! Peace! 
And even at peace the heart shudders 
remembering silence, the coolness 
of a glade, the singular presence of 
a woman whose body is the world. 
Jimmy! Where we have come 

on the long road of Man 

is to where we began. 

Look, we cry, a stone! 

And we lift it to throw. 

Oh, yes, we say justice, we say love. 
We wave our placards high. 

We shout our slogans out. 

We are — yes, say it — an army. 
The ground trembles. The hills recoil. 


We are lifting our feet. We are marching. 
Leaves fall from the trees and the planets 


from the skies and the flesh 
from the bodies of all. 


upon judgment 
by Randy Fingland 
such scales © 
that measure fairness, 
like truth & beauty, 
depend upon the eyes 
perceiving the yardstick. 


take interpretation 


of scripture 
held up against explanations 
of divine intent, 


take also into account 
the rationalization 
richly inhabiting the 
inherently emotional mind, 


take the compassion 
consciously withheld 
from apt application 
by the unrealized 
human heart, 


& very probably 
the end result 
isa misappropriation 
of purportedly 
; blindfolded justice. 


IN THE DARK 
: by Claire J. Baker 

I wish you 

_ small invisible wings 


_ to uplift just in time. 
I wish you the stars’ 


| healing story when you are 
| _ broken, fallen from glory. 


| B I wish you ene 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


The beasts hide in the fields. 

The birds do not dare the sky. 

I remember: after the fall of the towers, 
a trio of gulls in the corner 

of the frame as the cameras 
showed.empty sky. Gulls! 

They were the signature of a god 
indifferent to the terrors 

man inflicts upon man. 

It is written across my heart. 

It has taken six decades to get there. 

I will no longer weep. 

I will sit here, talking to the dead, 
thinking of you in your bubble 

above the Pacific blue 

your hand on a trigger, gunning. 

I will think of your sorrowful wisdom, 
of the hint of your smile, of what 

lay behind it, surfacing 

in nightmares: a knowledge 

of the follies of men. 

Let me be steadfast, now. 

Let me live, as Camus suggested, 

with neither hope nor resignation 

as there fills the vivid air 

the sound of men as they ready for war 
singing their anthems in ignorance. 


with 0 our bombs drowning your s screams 
| because ’m dipping my pen 
into the last of your blood 
| and writing beautiful poems. 
| And part of me is glad 
to be writing beautiful poems, 
_ please die some more. 
Ineed to apologize, 
I need to be a horrified person 
but the person in me can’t help. 
The poet canhelp. 
As a poet I fly like a vulture to your side 
thru hails of bullets, 
like a vulture I can’t bear 
to be parted from you, 
_ please die some more. 
I wear your wounds like a flag. 
‘I bury you in my gravestone words; 
_aren’t they pretty? 
Yes, it’s a sin to be silent _ 1. 
with the bones of the sky breaking ica 
and a woman in a bombed kitchen 
| trying to put a smashed stewpot 
| back together, 
‘so as not to look at her dead family; 
the broken crockery cuts her fingers 
_but she doesn’t seem to notice. 
| I fly on wings of the vulture, 
I can see her face, we can see her face. 
| Yes, we must speak for her, 
| | yes, we can help. : 
But yes, I’m sorry to bea vultdre;- . 
it’s just that your blood tastes so a 
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